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Art. 1—LIFE AND WRITINGS OF GOETHE. 


The Life and Works of Goethe. By T. H. Lewes. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1856. 


Faust. A Tragedy; Translated from the German of Goethe, 
with Notes, by Cuartes F. Brooks. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1856. 


Tue Life and Writings of Goethe, by Lewes, when repub- 
lished in our country, was read by us with deep interest, and 
added to our Library, as a valuable contribution to the Litera- 
ture of the age. But it seems to have commanded little at- 
tention from the public. We have not learned that its sale 
has warranted many editions. And this is as we too often 
find in literature, that the solid gold lies neglected on the 
publisher’s shelves, while the gold-foil and tinsel glitter in the 
sunshine of popular favor. 

The author was a friend of Carlyle, and refers to him as his 
intellectual guide ; but we prefer the clear and perspicuous 
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style of writing, and are better satisfied with the sentiments of 
the pupil, than with the misty language and doubtful princi- 
ples of his teacher. It has been so much the fashion to ad- 
mire German poetry, Metaphysics and Theology, that few have 
had the temerity to look steadily through the rainbow ‘spec- 
trum with which genius has surrounded them, in order to pen- 
etrate to the substance beyond. We will quote from the au- 
thor of the life of Goethe, a comparison taken, as he says, from 
an old myth, which is to the point :— 

« A Frenchman, an Englishman, and a German, were commissioned, 
it is said, to give the world the benefit of their views on that interest- 
ing animal, the Camel. Away goes the Frenchman to the Jardin des 
Plantes, spends an hour there in rapid investigation, returns, and 
writes a feuilleton, in which there is no phrase the Academy can 
blame, but also no phrase which adds to the general knowledge. He 
is perfectly satisfied, however, and says, ‘ Le viold, lechameau !’ The 
Englishman packs up his tea-caddy, and a magazine of comforts ; 
pitches his tent in the East; remains there two years studying the 
Camel in its habits ; and returns with a thick volume of facts, arranged 
without order, expounded without philosophy, but serving as valuable 
materials for all who come after him. The German, despising the 
frivolity of the Frenchman, and the unphilosophic matter-of-fact-ness 
of the Englishman, retires to his study, there to construct the Idea of 
a Camel from out of the depths of his Moral Consciousness. And he is 
still at it.” : 


The attentive perusal of the volume before us, we think, 
might do much towards disenchanting many of our literati and 
theologians from the fatal charm which holds their intellect 
and faith in abeyance, and reassures those who have doubted 
of the acumen of their own understanding, because they found 
themselves unable to see clearly through the mazes of German 
poetry, metaphysics and divinity. A lady friend of ours said 
to an admirer of Carlyle, “I think, when reading him, that 
his style is like turbid water, which conceals the bottom of a 
shallow stream.” 

The biographer of Goethe approaches his subject -with rever- 
ence, as if about to tread on consecrated ground. He has 
looked up to the great author from afar, as a bright particular 
star in the galaxy of genius. When he censures, it is with 
such feelings as one would admit the faults of a revered friend. 
But his love for truth and virtue, his firm religious faith, leave 
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him no alternative, when loyalty to them obliges him to con- 
demn. But we will pass on to some of the incidents in the 
life of Goethe, and then to a brief review of his writings, pre- 
mising that the biographer draws largely from the poet’s Auto- 
biography, published under the title of “ Poetry and Truth 
from my Life,” from some German Biographies, and Mrs. Aus- 
ten’s “ Goethe and his Cotemporaries.” 

With respect to the Auto-biography, our author says he 
found it, in many respects, an unsafe guide :— 


“The abiding inaccuracy of time,” he says, “was more misleading 
than the many inaccuracies of fact, giving to the whole youthful pe- 
riod, as narrated by him, an aspect so directly contrary to what is 
given by cotemporary evidence, especially his own letters, that an 
attempt to reconcile the contradiction is futile. * * * * The 
old man depicts the youth, as the old man saw him, not as the youth 
felt and lived. The picture of youthful follies and youthful passions 
becomes softened through the distant avenue of years. * * * ® 
Jupiter, serenely throned upon Olympus, forgets that he was once a 
rebel with the Titans.” 


There can be no reproach here upon the memory of the great 
man. Who can describe himself truthfully, when long years 
past shall attempt to present him as he was in youth ? Even 
ourselves, as we were last year, or even yesterday, we cannot 
paint to the life, for the most difficult of all knowledge is that 
of self. What we are at the present moment is perhaps better 
known to others than to us. Even the painter must employ 
the pencil of another to give his true lineaments. 

Goethe inherited, from his parents, opposite qualities. From 
his father was derived the well-built frame, the erect carriage, | 
and the dignified bearing which distinguished him through life, 
together with a love of order, and a stern command over him- 
self, which gave his will a power to control external circum- | 
stances. His thirst for knowledge, and delight in communi- | 
cating it to others, are traced to the father. But this parent 
had nothing of the practical element in his nature. To his 
mother,.the poet was indebted for his ideality, his vivid con- 
ception, his joyous, affectionate nature. To her he owed his 
love of story-telling, of distinctive individuality, as also a dis- 
like of unnecessary agitation and emotion. His delicate nerves 
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shrank from the wear and tear of excitement ; his reason, in 
short, was powerful enough to keep his emotional nature under 
control,—he was “king over himself.” 

“TIT do not,” says his biographer, “say he never stumbled. At 
times, the clamorous agitation of rebellious passions misled him, for 
he was very human, often erring; but viewing his life, as it disposes 
itself into the broad masses necessary for a characteristic apprecia- 
tion, I say that in him, more than in almost any other man of his 
time, naked vigor of resolution, moving in alliance with steady clear- 
ness of intellect, produced a self-mastery of the very highest kind.” 


Goethe says of himself, in his Auto-biography :— 


« All I have had to do, I have done in kingly fashion: I let tongues 
wag as they pleased. What I saw to be the right thing, that I did.” 


We may well imagine that such a man could be dangerous 
to the female heart. Noble as Jupiter, beautiful as Adonis, 
playful as Cupid, alive to the charms of beauty, and glowing 
with an ardent temperament,—alas, for the simple-hearted 
maiden who listened to his dulcet strains of passion, and gave 
her whole soul to its bewildering influence. For the will of 
this lover is stronger than his emotions, and soon he wakes 
from his dream of passion, coolly to ask, cui bono. 

As the numerous loves of Goethe are immortalized in his 
different Novels, Dramas, and Poems, we will briefly notice 
them in the order of time. About the age of fifteen, he be- 
came deeply enamored of Gretchen, sister of one of his roys- 
tering companions. While indulging in the deepest extrava- 
gance of boyish love, he was astounded by hearing the decla- 
ration of Gretchen, that she had thought of him merely as a 
child, and had felt for him only a sister. This vanishing of 
his “‘love’s young dream,” was at first the cause of great sor- 
row ; but rallying pride to his aid, he set himself serenely to 
study, especially philosophy, under the guidance of a tutor, 
supposed to be a sort of Wagner to the young Faust ;—and 
so his melancholy fit on account of Gretchen passed away. 

At sixteen, Goethe goes to Leipsic, to commence his Colle- 
| giate course. Here he falls violently in love with Annette, fa- 

miliarly called Kithchen, daughter of the keeper of a table d’ 
héte, to which he, with a set of College friends, habitually re- 
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sorted. No sooner does Goethe find that his‘passion is re- 
turned, than he teases Annette with his jealousy and suspi- 
cion, quarreling with her without cause, until her endurance is 
exhausted, and she casts him off. In vain he repents and 
seeks to regain his influence over the mind of Annette. In his 
despair he flies to poetry, and writes love Dramas and Pasto- 
rals. Here he paints his own experience,—as he has said of 
himself, that all his works are but fragments of the grand con- 
Jfession of his life. It was about this period that, in writing 
from Leipsic, he speaks of the tendency of his mind to trans- 
form into an image or poem, everything which delighted, troub- 
led, or otherwise occupied him. 

The friends of Goethe were displeased at seeing him neglect 
the good society of Leipsic, for the company of actors and au- 
thors with more wit than money. But he was learning les- 
sons in human nature for future use. “In this great Drama 
of Life,” says the biographer of Goethe, ‘every Theater has 
its Green Room ; and unless the poet knows how it is ‘ behind 
the scenes,’ he will never understand how actors speak and 
move.” Goethe had often, in real life, been behind the scenes, 
looking at the skeleton which stands in so many homes. 

We find the young Goethe very miserable about Kathchen 
Schonkopf. (What aname for a heroine!) He wishes she 
were married, and then is wretched because she is to be mar- 
ried. He says, ‘ you will be a sweet woman, and I, I shall re- 
main Goethe. You know what that means. If I name my 
name, I name my whole self, and you know that so long as I 
have known you, I have lived only asa part of you.” ‘“ Sie 
transit !” says the biographer ; “so fall away the young blos- 
soms of love, which have not the force to ripen into fruit.” 

Wherever Goethe went, to College, to study works of Art, 
or to see the world, he found some one to love, and to leave 
unhappy on his account. Frederika, the daughter of Oeser, 
his drawing teacher, attracted his admiration, but sarcastic and 
penetrating, she warded off the arrows of Cupid, and escaped 
unharmed. Charity Meixner, of Weims, herself a poet, at- 
tracted the heart of Goethe, which, according to himself, 
“could readily love, and as easily forget ;’—she wrote verses 
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about her disappointment, and solaced herself with a rich hus- 
band. 

At Strasburg, Goethe, finding himself out of fashion, in not 
| knowing how to dance, sought a teacher. The French dancing- 
, master had two charming coquettish daughters. One of them, 
| Emilia, was engaged ; the pupil fell in love with her, while 
‘the other sister, Lucinda, was no less fascinated with the 

handsome young German. We have a very dramatic story 
here ; a mixture of the comic and tragic, of which Goethe 
failed not to make use in his subsequent poetry. 

That he delighted in being a hero, is everywhere apparent, 
in perusing his history, even from childhood. Hitherto we 
have lightly passed over Goethe’s affairs du ceur; but his at- 
tachment to Frederika, the daughter of a worthy clergyman 
living in the vicinity of Strasburg, was of a serious character, 
and left a melancholy impress on the mind of Goethe, for the 
remainder of his life. He went with his friend and brother 
poet, Wieland, to the home of Herr Brion, the pastor, and 
became at once the passionate adorer of one of his daughters, 
the beautiful, gay, and simple-hearted Alsatian maiden, Fred- 
erika, An impassioned epistolary correspondence ensued, with 
frequent visits to the Elysium where his goddess lived, enshri- 
ned amid the romanti¢ scenery of Sesenheim. Strasburg was 
to him a wilderness ; he only seemed to live in the society of 
Frederika, He was an accepted lover, though no formal be- 
trothal had taken place, on account of his youth, and the ne- 
cessity of obtaining his father’s consent. He had been sent to 
Strasburg to gain the degree of Doctor of Laws, and fora 
time was obliged to be present at certain exercises of the Uni- 
versity, so that he could not visit Frederika at her rural home. 
The simple-hearted girl, with her sister, went to Strasburg, to 
visit a rich relation, and to meet her lover. But, alas, her 
peasant-like Alsatian costume contrasted unfavorably with the 
dress of city ladies. In the groves of Sesenheim, she had been 
to him as a wood-nymph,—in the salons of Strasburg, she was 
transformed to a peasant! Alas for human nature, Goethe 
confesses that her departure from the city was a relief to him. 
Frederika had the tact to perceive this change in the spirit of 
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their dream, and that their romance was at an end, It was 
about this time that Goethe wrote, ‘“‘ How happy is he, whose 
heart is light and free.” (Alas, was not that of Frederika so, 
when his blighting influence fell upon it!) ‘ They say love 
gives courage ; never! the heart that loves is weak.” Can we 
feel other than contempt for a young man, even though he be- 
came the great Goethe, who could thus solicit and thus trifle 
with the noblest of all God’s gifts to man, a pure and loving 
heart ? 

Our young poet returned to his father’s house, at Frankfort, 
in no enviable state of mind. Detesting the study of the Law, 


he resolved to cultivate literature, and went to Wetzlar, a place | 


distinguished for remnants of ancient customs and institutions. 
In his Auto-biography, he says: ‘‘ What occurred to me at 
Wetzlar is of no great importance ;” he then proceeds to men- 
tion, as most interesting, his observations upon the Imperial 
Chamber, a sort of German Chancery, where, among the twenty 
thousand undecided cases, were some which had lingered through 
a century anda half. (What a rich treat for Dickens would 
that same Imperial Chamber present !) 

Writing his own life, in old age, Goethe could remember 
nothing of importance happening to him in Wetzlar,—and yet 
it was here that he loved Charlotte, whose name he has ren- 
dered immortal in his “‘ Sorrows of Werther.’ “This,” says 
his biographer, “it is to write Auto-biography when one has 
outlived almost the memories of youth, and entirely lost sym- 
pathy with its agitations.” But we, who have passed on far in 
life’s journey, do not so understand the operations of the mind, 
While the faculties remain unimpaired, the memories of youth- 
ful emotions are greenest and brightest in the vista of the 
past. The early love, with its hopes and fears, and final tri- 
umph in the formation of the tenderest ties which in this mor- 
tal life can unite hearts, is the last picture to fade from the 
tablets of memory. But it is of virtuous, honorable love, we 
speak,—unlike Goethe’s love for Charlotte, known to him, from 
the first, as the betrothed of another. We are not surprised, 
that the venerable Grand Chancellor of Weimar should be 
willing to ignore that passage of his life at Wetzlar. Char- 
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lotte Buff, or Lottchen, fascinated Goethe, because he saw that 
she was not fascinated by him! Young maiden who readest 
these lines, ponder upon the truth here presented, and beware 
of the selfish egoist, who would love only his own image in the 
reflection from your heart. 

Goethe makes Werther commit suicide for love of Charlotte ; 
but for himself, the real hero of the story, he leaves the scene 
of his romance, and travels down the Rhine, enjoying the mag- 
nificent scenery, its towering precipices crowned with ruins of 
feudal castles, or with more modern structures, churches or 
chateaux. His friend and distinguished cotemporary, Merck, 
in connection with whom his first literary efforts had been given 
to the public, had agreed to meet him at the house of Frau- 
von La Roche. This lady, distinguished as the earliest love of 
Weyland, had written a Novel, and it was suggested (proba- 
bly by one who was not invited) that she gathered to her house 
Merck, Goethe, and some others of the German literati, with 
a view to favorable criticisms on her work. Must we here con- 
fess, that the inconstant Goethe made love to the beautiful 
, daughter of his hostess ? Even so saith the chronicles, though 
the Councellor forgets to mention it in his Auto-biography. 
What is most remarkable about this flirtation is, that this 
daughter was the mother of the child, Bettina! The reading 
public do not need to be informed respecting the Letters of the 
Child, which have, by turns, been the subject of praise and 
condemnation. The biographer of Goethe comes to the rescue 
of the poet’s reputation in respect to this self-called child, by 
stating, with an appearance of veracity, that the writer of 
“* Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child,” is one of those phan- 
tasts to whom every extravagance is permitted. He considers 
her book, in many respects, as a mere romance, where time, 
place, and circumstances are made use of to build fiction upon. 
Riemer, the old and trusted friend of Goethe, who was with 
him in his last years of life, has given his testimony against 
the veracity of Bettina’s story. We are almost inclined to re- 
gard as retributive, the annoyance which the trifler with the 
love of woman must have experienced from the weird and 
elfish Bettina. He is now a venerable High Councellor, 
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with many decorations from the Grand Duke of Saxe-Wei- 
mar. Dignity of demeanor, suitable to his lofty position at 
Court, is now his role. A wild young girl worshipping him at 
a distance, writes love letters to him. For his sake she courts 
his mother, who writes kindly of her to Goethe: Bettina goes 
to Wiemar, she rushes into the arms of her idol, and falls 
asleep upon his bosom. At first he treats her as a child, but 
her demonstrations become obtrusive and embarrassing ; the 
old man is annoyed and repulses her. She insults and quarrels 
with his wife ; Goethe forbids her his house, and puts an end 
to a relation which is attended only by embarrassment. Such 
being the account of this episode in the life of the poet, by his 
biographer, as taken from what he believes an authentic 
source, it is needless for us to enter any protest against the sel- 
fishness, and as we might say, almost fiendishness of a man, 
with the snows of sixty winters over his head, who should en- 
courage the heart devotion of a young enthusiastic girl, in or- 
der, as has been asserted of Goethe in relation to the child, 
that he might, from her passionate fervor, keep up the warmth 
of his poetical imagination, to enable him to write with the 
better effect. We hail the solution given by his biographer as 
relieving the character of that great genius from such odium. 
As to the follies and extravagances of a young girl, wishing to 
make herself a heroine, we can pity and forgive them, 

Having glanced at the loves of Goethe, we have but a word 


to say of his marriage. This was such as we might expect | 


from his previous inconstancy in his relations with women. To 
the scandal of the Court, where he filled an important place, 
and the chargin of his most devoted friends, he married under 
very doubtful circumstances, a woman with whom he had long 
maintained a doubtful relation, whom, after marriage, he never 
attempted to introduce into society, or place on an equality 
with himself. In a letter written to the Frau von Stein, a 
woman whose relations with Goethe, for ten years, do not add 
to our respect for his moral character, he says in reference to 
Christine Vulpius, afterwards his wife, “‘ Who is beggared by 
this liaison ? Who makes any claims on the feelings I give 
the poor creature ? Who on the hours I pass in her society ? 
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We were led to mention Bettina, by the introduction of the 
poet to her mother, then herself a young girl. Going back to 
Goethe’s youth, we find him, after his unhappy passion for 
Charlotte, becoming, first in frolic, and then, by serious devo- 
tion, virtually affianced to the fascinating Anna Sybilla Miinch, 
of Frankfort ; but while his parents were anticipating the 
marriage of their roving son, he had discovered that though he 
admired Anna, he had no real love for her. Visions of literary 
distinction rose before him, and he said “‘ down Cupid,” as one 
would order off a petted lap-dog, who had become troublesome. 
But Cupid soon returns, and is taken into favor. Anna Eliz- 
abeth Schénemann, daughter of one of the banker princes of 
Frankfort, a beauty of sixteen, (his favorite age,) proud and 
coquettish, captivates the deep-thinking poet by her artful 
simplicity. She tells him what a sad flirt she has been; how 
she had tried her spells on him, and was punished by becoming 
the victim of her own arts. Goethe, thrown off his guard by 
this confession, becomes devoted to his Lili, as he fondly called 
her. The social condition of Zi/i was superior to his own. 
The magnificent entertainments, balls and concerts to which 
he followed her, were not to his taste ; he saw himself dwin- 
dling into insignificance in these scenes, where he was known 
merely as the son of a Frankfort burgher. In a poem written 
at this period, the following stanza expresses the struggle going 
on in his own mind :— 


“ With such magic-web she binds me, 
To burst through I have no skill ; 
All-absorbing passion blinds me, 
Paralyzes my free will. 

In her charmed sphere delaying, 

I must live, her will obeying ; 
Great, oh! great to me the change ! 
Love, oh! free me! let me range.” 


The coquetries of Lili are dramatized in the Opera, Erwin 
and Elmire, written at this period. For a time there was op- 
position from the families on each side, to a marriage between 
the lovers. The banker’s daughter, it was thought by her 
friends, should marry into a rich or noble family ; the parents 
and sister of Goethe did not fancy his bringing a fine lady 
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among them ; his literary friends opposed the match, as deci- 
dedly incompatible. These obstacles served but to increase the 
ardor of the lovers. At length a mutual friend succeeded in 
removing the difficulties, and a tender scene follows, in which 
the parties were told to tafe each other by the hand, and over- 
come by tumultuous emotions, they fell into each other’s arms, 
But Goethe, true to the instincts of his wild, inconstant na- 
ture, became awake to the disparity of the connection, and ran 
away from marriage, by setting out on a tour through Switzer- 
land. It was to solace his own unhappiness, for he still loved 
Lili, (as he could love any but himself,) that he began the 
Tragedy of Egmont, which was many years afterwards com- 
pleted in Italy. His betrothal cancelled, he was once more 
free ; but he was restless and unhappy. It was at this period 
that Goethe was invited, by Karl August, Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, to his Court, and left his father’s house, to return no 
more as a resident. 

In his Novel, “‘ Elective Affinities,” and in Sonnets addressed 
to Minna Herzlieb, the daughter of a bookseller in Jena, where 
Goethe, as director of the library, was often led, we are com- 
pelled to recognize an unfortunate attachment between him 
and another child! He says, in his Auto-biography, in refer- 
ence to “ Elective Affinities :’— 

“No one can fail to recognize in it a deep, passionate wound, which 
shrinks from being closed by healing; a heart that dreads to be cured. 
In it, as in a burial-urn, I have deposited, with deep emotion, many 
a sad experience. The third of October, 1809, (when the publication 
was completed,) set me free from the work; but the feelings it embod- 
ies can never quite depart from me.’ 

The biographer of the poet says, elective affinities between 
Goethe and this young girl were observed by her family with 
apprehension and dismay, and she was prudently removed from 
the dangerous fascination, by being sent away to school. 

From this murky atmosphere of youthful follies and incon- 
stancy, and the more degrading indulgencies of vitiating ro- 
mantic attachments, even in old age, we gladly turn to the 
high intellectual eminence which Goethe attained ; though even 
here, sad remembrances will haunt us, of the moral unworthi- 
ness of this giant of literature, and we say farewell forever to 
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the cherished Goethe of our youthful fancy, for he was as good 
as he was great. 

A tendency to skepticism in religion appeared in Goethe in 
his sixth year, when the great earthquake which destroyed 
Lisbon was the theme of conversation. He could not be- 
lieve that God, according to the first article of their Creed, could 
be good, or careful of His creatures, when He would allow 
sixty thousand of them, the good with the bad, to be thus de- 
stroyed. But he silenced such doubts by the reflection that 
‘God knew that an immortal soul could not be injured by 
any mortal accident.” A precious thought, which we should 
ever cherish ! 

In early childhood, Goethe began to tell stories for the 
amusement of other children ; as soon as he could use a pen, 
he wrote them. His progress in learning, especially languages, 
was great. At twelve years old he wrote a Romance, in which 
six different characters correspond with each other in as many 
different languages ; pure modern German, the old German 
dialect, Latin, Greek, English, Italian, and Jew-German, in 
which the Hebrew is strangely mingled. The study of the He- 
brew led Goethe to reading and translating the Bible. This 
Book deeply interested him, awakening the spirit of inquiry and 
verification as to facts, for which he was ever distinguished. 
At the period of his confirmation, (in the German Church,) he 
was much influenced by Fraulein von Klettenberg, whose reli- 
gious nature seems ever to have commanded his respect in after 
life. Under her influence, he wrote a series of Religious Odes, 
which, copying in a quarto volume, he presented to his father, 
greatly to the satisfaction of the latter, who desired that every 
year he would give him a book of his own. Of the female 
friend, to whom we have alluded, it is said, ‘‘she was neither 
bigot nor prude. Her faith was an inner light, which shed 
mild radiance around her.” Happy for Goethe, had such influ- 
ences in after life tempered his wild and fiery nature, and re- 
strained him from the restless wanderings, which ended in the 
so often acknowledged disappointment and wretchedness. 

In the early part of the 19th century, the romantic youths 
of that period wept over the “ Sorrows of Werther.” This 
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book had a wonderful success, and gave its author an extended 
reputation. We have already referred to Charlotte Buff, of 
Leipsic, as the type of his heroine, Lotte. The book gave 
great offense to her husband, the Albert of Werther, and was 
far from gratifying his wife ; though Goethe blindly imagined 
she would weep over, and treasure it up in her heart of hearts ; 
thus showing how little he understood that reciprocity of affec- 
tion which renders a life more painfully sensitive to the humil- 
iation of her husband, than gratified by any eulogies upon 
herself. 

Goethe’s Faust is considered as his great work. It is said 
he was thirty years in concocting its materials. A French 
translator says :— 

“This Faust, conceived by him in his youth, completed in ripe age, 
the idea of which he carried with him through all the commotions of 
his life—this Faust contains him entire. The thirst for knowledge, 
and the martyrdom of doubt, had they not tormented his early years?” 

We are not about to attempt an analysis of Goethe’s Faust ; 
we can only make a few remarks upon this bold and wonderful 
conception. The old familiar story of the Devil and Dr. 
Faustus, is the foundation of this-drama. The daring bold- 
ness of the author is at once manifested in the Prologue. The 
scene is laid in Heaven, and the three archangels, Raphael, 
Gabriel and Michael, come out from the Heavenly hosts, ap- 
pearing in the presence of the Lord. In turn, they praise the 
works of creation, the bounding spheres, the sun rolling with 
thundering movement among kindred spheres ; the earth, in 
its revolving course, causing day and night, and the changing 
seasons ; the roaring tempests, whose winds are messengers, 
and flaming lightnings, foretelling the volleyed thunder : then 
follows the chorus of the Archangels :— 

“The sight new strength to angels lendeth, 
For some Thy being fathom may.” 

Then appears Mephistopheles, or the spirit of evil. In his 
pretended homage to the Majesty of Heaven, he dares to be 
ironical, disclaims high words and pathos, as no part of his 
character, and which would stir up the laughter of the Lord, 
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“ Hadst Thou not laughter long since quite forsworn?” 
Making no mention of sun and worlds, he says his attention 
has been taken up with man :— 


“ A pity ’tis Thou shouldst have given 
The fool, to make him worse, a gleam of light from heaven; 


He calls it reason, using it, 
l'o be more beast than ever beast was yet.” 


The Lord says :-— 


“ Hast nothing for Our edification ? 
Still thy old work of accusation ? 
Will things on earth be never right for thee ?”’ 


The poet, as we at once perceive, has borrowed the idea of 
this scene from the Book of Job. When we read in the In- 
spired Volume the words of the Lord to Satan, we cannot but 
contrast the lofty language of the author with the querulous 
tone in which Mephistopheles is addressed by the same Being 
in Goethe’s Faust. In Job we read :— 


« And the Lord said unto Satan, ‘whence comest thou?’ Then Sa- 
tan answered the Lord, and said, ‘ From going to and fro in the earth, 
and from walking up and down in it.’ ” 


The Lord asks Satan :— 
“ Hast thou considered my servant Job ?”’ 


Satan answers :— 


“Doth Job fear God for naught? Put forth thy hand and touch 
all that he hath, and he will curse Thee to Thy face.” 


The Lord gave the devil power to tempt Job, by taking from 
him all his worldly comforts, that thus his faith might be put 


to the trial : 
From Faust :— 


The Lord. “ Knowest thou Faust?’ 
Mephistopheles. ‘The Doctor?’ 
The Lord. ‘“ Ay, my servant!’ 


Then follows a parley, in which the devil pertly answers :— 
“ Forsooth! He serves you in a famous fashion.” 
And accuses him of restless desires, which the whole earth 
cannot satisfy. 
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What shall we say of the groveling conception which led 
the poet to represent the Lord as allowing the devil to talk to 
Him of betting that Faust can be made to swerve from virtue, 
and finishing their dispute by the Lord’s saying :— 


“ All right, I give thee full permission !” &c. 


And then the devil’s soliloquy :— 


“T like at times to exchange with Hima word, * * * 


’Tis civil in the old fellow, and so great a Lord, 
To talk so kindly with the very devil.” 


Madame de Staél, whose profound observations upon Ger- 
man poetry and philosophy, we can never too often peruse, 
says, that Milton has made Satan greater than man. Michael 
Angelo and Dante have made him beastly human, while the 
Mephistopheles of Goethe is a civilized devil. The character 
of this fiend supposes a perfect knowledge of society, of na- 
ture and its phenomena, with all the latent evil which exists 
in the human soul, and the means and appliances to bring this 
evil into vitality and action. 

Faust in his study, wearied with his pursuits of philosophy 
and science, of being called Magister and Doctor, and of teach- 
ing virtue to others, feels within himself a burning desire to 
know all mysteries, and to enter within the domain of spirits, 
that he may range free throughout the universe. He calls on 
the spirit of the earth to unveil himself to sight. The spirit 
answers, “ Who calls upon me,” and approaching says, 


“ Long have I felt the mighty action 
Upon my sphere, of thy attraction, 
And now—” 


Faust appalled, orders the demon away; but is taunted 
with having invoked his presence, and now when he comes he 
is afraid of him. As they become better acquainted, Faust 
feels himself with his equal and peer. There is a knocking 
at the door; the devil disappears, and Wagner, a student of 
Faust, enters with lamp in hand (for, of course, the scene is 
in the night). 
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Wagner. “ Excuse me! you’re engaged in declamation ; 
T’was a Greek tragedy no doubt you read! 
I in this art should like initiation.” 


Wagner is an honest man, with profound reverence for the 
learned Doctor, and the dialogue between the two shews the 
great power of the author to confound distinctions of virtue 
and vice, to gloat over the weakness of man’s nature, and to 
throw a pall over all his best hopes and aspirations. Wagner, 
believing in the great purity as well as the deep learning of his 
oracle, feels that he does not well comprehend, not doubting 
but it is the darkness of his own spirit which blinds him to 
the effulgence of light concealed beneath the language he does 
not understand. He says: 


“T had been glad to stay till morning light, 

This learned talk with you has been so pleasant, 
But the first day of Easter comes to-morrow, 
And then an hour or two I’ll borrow. 

With zeal have I applied myself to learning, - 
True, I know much, yet to know all am burning.” 

After Wagner goes out, Faust expresses his scorn for the 
‘poor earth worms who cling to empty rubbish ;” he specu- 
lates upon his own superior nature, and the new revelations of 
the spirit-world which have been made to him. Then he falls 
back upon the uncertain fate of man, and his inferiority to the 
spirits by which he is surrounded. He despises the old books 
with which he has passed his life, and the philosophical appa- 
ratus with which he has so long been torturing nature, to learn 
the secrets which spirits know without labor. He hears the 
ringing of bells, and the choral song which ushers in the dawn 
of Easter morning. 

“ Christ hath arisen ! 
Joy to humanity ! 
No more shall vanity, 
Death and inanity 
Hold thee in prison.” 


Faust is melted ; he even speaks of 


“the glad, consoling song, 
That once, from angel lips, through gloom sepulchral rung, 
A new immortal covenant sealing.” 
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But the companion of the devil feels that not for him is this 
announcement ; he says, 
“ Why seek ye me in dust, forlorn, 
Ye heavenly tones, with soft enchanting ? 
Go, greet pure-hearted men this holy morn! 


Your message well I hear, but faith to me is wanting ; 
. * . * 


And yet, from childhood heard, the old, familiar note, 
Calls back e’n now to life my warm desire. 
Ah! once how sweetly fell on me the kiss 
Of heavenly love in the still Sabbath stealing ! 
* * * * 


A prayer was then the ecstacy of bliss.” 


The strains of the Easter Carols revive in the heart of Faust 
the sweet remembrances of childhood’s innocence, and he is 
ready to start back from the fatal compact with the spirit of 
evil. The strains of the disciples of Christ, and the chorus of 
angels, continue to pour forth the glorious consolations which 
spring from the Cross and the tomb, and Christ with His 
promises and forgiving love, comes to rejoice the hearts of the 
faithful. But alas, for the great poet! ‘‘ Faith in him was 
wanting.” 

The skill of Goethe to touch with the sharpest point of 
irony the inconsistencies and faults of mankind, appears in the 
dialogue between Mephistopheles and the poor student. A 
knocking at the door of Faust disturbs the latter, engaged 
with his familiar, who wishing to personate the renowned Doc- 
tor, puts on his long gown, and goes out to meet the scholar, 
The youth, with deep humility, asks for some direction in his 
pursuits and course of life. He confesses that he is weary of 
confinement to schools and bocks ; he does not know what ails 
him, but he would learn something of the world and its en- 
joyments. 

The devil says, ‘““You’ve come to the very place for it, then.” 
The different professions are attended to in their discourse, and 
the devil’s comments upon them—upon life in general and 
man in particular—quite confuse the mind of the student, who 
supposes the sentiments of such a distinguished man as Doctor 
Faust must be all wise and good, though he cannot see to what 
good purpose they tend, and he acknowledges, 
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“T feel as confused by all you've said, 
As if ’twere a mill-wheel going round in my bead.” 

But the teachings of the devil he finds not distasteful to 
him. To be able to seem to know what it would take trouble 
to learn, to elude detection for his literary thefts, and finally 

“to analyze all creation, 
And give it a proper classification,” 
has in it a grand idea. 

Metaphysics, Science, Law, Medicine and Theology, all are 
touched in their vulnerable points, by this mocking devil. The 
student, full of gratitude for such pleasant jinstructions, pre- 
sents his album for one line from the great Doctor. Mephis- 
topheles writes, 

“Fritis sicut Deus scientes bonum et malum.” 


As the scholar reverently bows himself out, the devil says, 


“Let but the brave old saw and my aunt, the serpent, pride thee, 
And, with thy likeness to God, shall woe one day betide thee !’ 


Of course, in the pursuit of pleasure through which the devil 
leads Faust, a female character must be sacrificed. Margaret, 
an innocent girl, is the victim. Her character,as Goethe avowed, 
was borrowed from Gretchin, his first love. 

In order to appreciate the gentus of Goethe, his works should 
be read in their original language. Few authors suffer so much 
as he, in translation ; this fact the English reader should bear 
in mind. We find from the testimony of cotemporary writers, 
that his works exercised a great influence not only over Germa- 
ny, but the whole civilized world ; that for half a century he 
was regarded as standing at the head of the literature of his 
country. In the mind of the great poet the objective cast was 
prominent ; and this led him to be a Realist, while the sub- 
jective mind, tending to Idealism, was characteristic of Schiller. 

With such proclivities as Goethe’s we might expect him to 
be a lover of Science. The metaphysics of Kant amused 
rather than instructed him. Schiller said of the philosophy 
of Goethe :— 


“Tt draws too much of its material from the world of the senses, 
where I only draw from the soul. His mode of presentation is alto- 
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gether too sensuous for me. But his spirit works and seeks in every 
direction, striving to create a whole, and that makes him in my eyes 
a great man.” 

Goethe wrote treatises on Art-Studies which would have 
been creditable to a painter. He made discoveries in Science 
which would have immortalized his name had he not been a 
poet and a literateur. His Metamorphoses of Plants were 
regarded at first as a poetical fancy ; the botanists of the day | 
thought he might better have reserved his imagination for his ' 
poems. But his theory at length was accepted by the scientific 
world, and then all said, ‘‘ how simple it seems.” Linneeus 
had a glimpse of this doctrine when he said, Principium forum 
et foliorum idem est. 

Goethe’s theory was founded on this view. Sprengel in his 
History of Botany says of it: 

“The theory of Metamorphoses had a meaning so profound, joined 
to such great simplicity, it required so much study, and involved such 
important consequences, that botanists chose rather to neglect it than 
to attempt its refutation.” 

The author in his History of his Botanical Studies says, 


“T have been known as a poet at home and abroad, but it is not 
generally known that I have also occupied myself seriously through 
many years with the physiological phenomena of Nature. It is by 
no sudden and unexpected gleam of genius, but through long prose- 
cuted studies, I arrived at my results.” 

he doctrine of Morphology or Metamorphoses, is now 
incorporated into Vegetable Physiology as an integral part. 
It considers the leaf as a typical form from which all other 
parts of the plant, bud, calyx, corolla, pistil and stamen, are 
modified ; that flower and fruit, in short, are all manipulations 
of the leaf type. But in the progress of discovery, it is found 
that there is an organ, the cell, which is simpler and more 
universal than the leaf. There are plants without any traces 
of leaves, but no vegetable substance which does not originate 
from a cell, or is not composed of groups of cells variously 
modified. This discovery, made after Goethe’s time by Schlei- 
den, affects the theory of Metamorphoses only by restricting it 
to narrower limits. Though the cell and not the leaf be now 
considered the primitive organ, it is an axiom in Botanical 
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Science, that in those plants which have leaves, the leaf is the 
typical form from which the other organs are modified. The 
cell is not only the fundamental organ in all vegetable organ- 
isms, but equally so in the animal world. 

The Science of Anatomy owes to Goethe, not only important 
suggestions, but discoveries which have led the way to new and 
more important developments. As in the vegetable kingdom, 
so in the animal, he traced all forms to one and the same type. 
If, in the progress of the science of Animal Physiology, his 
analysis is found to stop short of the primordial form, as now 
understood, this should not detract from his merit. Do we 
suppose that Science has as yet arrived at its perfect develop- 
ment ? The road is still open, and there must be laborers to 
push on, and onward. 

Goethe lived in a brilliant period of German Art, Poetry 
and Literature. In his native town of Frankfort, he early 
became familiar with artists of distinction, and furined a taste 
for painting and sculpture, which accompanied him through 
life, and enabled him to give to the world his beautiful and 
practical treatise on the Fine Arts. At one period, he consid- 
ered himself destined to be a painter, but he was never able to 
execute satisfactorily what his genius conceived. So in Music, 
though he felt deeply its influences, he was not a musician, 
and cared little for the scientific performance which mergly 
indicated great skill without affecting the heart. He was not 
a mathematician, and did not love the dry details of knowledge 
where no glimpses of light from the regions of fancy are 
allowed to enter. He loved to follow a sunbeam of thought 
into some dark corner, to detect and bring forward the latent 
object hitherto undiscovered. 

Among his early friends was Herder, whose name is asso- 
ciated with the literature of the day. Unlike Goethe, he was 
of the subjective, Idealistic School. Deeply sensitive, he be- 
came jealous of Goethe’s intimacy with Schiller and Merck. 
He opposed Kant’s system of Philosophy, deeming it destruc- 
tive of Christian morals. The beloved wife of Herder, as he 
said, had rescued him from infidelity, and he remained 
faithful minister in the German Church, officiating a short 
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time before his death at the confirmation of the son of Goethe 
and Christine, in 1802. 

A contest between the Schools of Philosophy and Poetry, 
stimulated Goethe and Schiller to new efforts. ‘It is for us,” 
says the former to Schiller, ‘‘ to indicate the poetical nature 
under the forms of the good and noble.” Schlegel, the dis- 
tinguished critic of the day, and who by his translation of 
Shakspeare (though imperfect), had rendered great service to 
German literature, was proud of the genius of Goethe, and 
gave him a high, niche in his temple of fame. There were 
intellectual giants in those days, and though we are often met 
with examples of human frailty, in the rivalries and heart- 
burnings which at times appeared among them, we are glad 
for the honor of human nature, to find them aiding each other 
in literary works, not unwilling ‘‘to see a brother near the 
throne.” 

The Dramas, Novels, Lyrics, literary Essays, Art-Studies 
and Scientific works of Goethe, are a stupendous monument 
to his learning, talents, industry and genius. We would gladly 
have awarded to him the meed of a pure, unselfish and noble 
character ; but truth is a stern witness, whose testimony we 
cannot, if we would, repudiate. 

Goethe died at the age of eighty-two years, at Saxe Weimar, 
where he had for fifty years enjoyed the favor of the Court and 
the royal family, with decorations of nobility and munificent 
emoluments. His last words before his final sleep, were ‘‘ more 
light.” Would that in life amidst his dark wanderings in re- 
gions of skepticism, he had prayed for light to guide him in 
the right way. 
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Art. II—HERBERT SPENCER’S “FIRST PRINCIPLES” 
AND “ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROGRESS.” 


[ CONCLUDED. | 


I. Illustrations of Universal Progress: <A Series of Dis- 
cussions. By Hersert Spencer, Author, &c. New York: 
D. Appleton’& Co. 1864, 12mo. pp. 446. 


Il. First Principles of a New System of Philosophy. By 
Hersert Spencer, Author of Illustrations of Universal 
Progress, &c. New York; D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 
508. 


WE pass now to another feature of this System. 

Mr. Spencer is quite emphatic and pertinacious in insisting 
that evolution is the only law,—that this ‘‘ extended homoge- 
neous mass” has developed or evolved itself by forces within 
itself, and without the aid or interference of any ‘ External 
Agent,” up to the present condition. We will not follow him 
through his account of the successive stages in the “ differen- 
tiation and condensation,” until the earth became a habitation 
for man ; nor yet through his accumulation of examples and 
illustrations of evolution and progress. It is enough to say 
that he includes in it the origin of plants and animals, and 
even of man himself, all that there is, all that we see or 
know of ; and concludes that “ the knowledge thus within our 
reach, is the only knowledge that can be of service to us.” 
(First Principles, p, 86.) 

The manifest corollory from this is, that nothing in the phe- 
nomena of the earth, its present condition or past history, can 
prove the existence of God, or any “ External Agency” what- 
ever. And if his view of the origin of the earth precludes our 
using that origin as a means of proving the existence of God 
as a Creator, so his view of its subsequent modifications pre- 
cludes our proving from anything that has occurred since, that 
He exists or has any providence in the affairs of men. 
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In fact, Mr. Spencer openly and professedly denies the per- 
sonality of God, the possibility of: miracles or inspiration. 
He even goes so far as to admit that his doctrine is demorali- 
zing, and yet thinks it impiety to admit any other. ‘‘ Those,” 
he says, “who relinquish the faith in which they have been 
brought up, for this most abstract faith, in which Science and 
Religion unite, may not uncommonly fail to act up to their 
convictions. Left to their organic morality, enforced only by 
general reasonings, imperfectly wrought out, and difficult to 
keep before the mind, their defects of nature will often come 
out more strongly than they would have done under their pre- 
vious creed.” (First Principles, p. 118.) 

Suppose we pass by, for the present, the assumption that all 
material and organic forms could have thus evolved, from an 
original homogeneous chaotic mass, we naturally ask about 
mind, the soul of man. Where was that, when the mass was 
thus ‘‘ homogeneous and chaotic” ? Where was it when “ evo- 
lution and differentiation” began to take place? Where was 
it before man, as a “species of organic form, arose out of the 
simpler forms, through accumulation of modifications upon 
modifications” ? And how and whence did it come into his 
body? Alas! Mind, in our author’s view, is nothing substan- 
tial ; it came from nowhere ; it is but ‘“‘a phase of nature’s 
order,” —one mode of the operation of evolution. 

Mr. Spencer reduces all mental phenomena (so called) to the 
same law of evolution, and thus in reality denies the existence 
of a spiritual soul, as he had denied the existence of a personal 
God. And thus he completes his system, and characterizes it 
as one of complete, absolute material atheism. He speaks of 
“the Hebrew idea that God takes clay and moulds a new crea- 
ture,” as ‘‘ too absurd to be believed.” (Jdlustrations, p. 378.) 
And he says of Revealed Religion, ‘ however incredible it may 
now seem, I believe it to be demonstrable that the rules of eti- 
quette, the provisions of the statute book, and the commands 
of the Decalogue have grown from the same root.” (Jilust. p. 
65.) And then he proceeds to show that that root was the 
assumption of arbitrary power by some one man over the rest, 
in a state of society when man had just “ evolved” or “ devel- 
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oped” up to the first stage of humanity from monkeyism, Of 
course the thing was assisted by superstition, conscious impos- 
ture and priestcraft. 

We have already shown, as we think, that Mr. Spencer, in 
assuming an evolution without recognizing an External Agen- 
cy, or accounting for the origin of that which is evolved, has 
involved himself in an absurdity, and his theory in contradic- 
tions which are insuperable and ruinous. We now proceed to 
consider his theory in another light, and from another point of 
view, as accounting for the changes which have taken place 
since the origin, without recognizing the interposition of a sim- 
ilar agency. 

1. We might remark, in the first place, that it makes no pro- 
vision for the introduction of mind, or the superaddition of 
the spiritual principle in man. In his theory, mind is not 
something substantial ; it is only a “ phase of nature’s order” 
in the “higher and more complex species of organic forms,” 
just as “life” is but a phase of the same order in ‘ the lower 
and more simple organic forms.” In this view, “ mind,” like 
“life,” is an abstract term, and denotes a mode or state of 
existence, and not a substantial reality, that can live with- 
out the body, and survive its decay. We must hold that 
matter, as in some forms it becomes organized and lives, so 
in the higher and more complex forms, it becomes sentient, 
thinks, reasons, wills, remembers, &c. ; and the question be- 
tween the materialist and spiritualist becomes a mere ‘ war 
of words,” in which, as he thinks, ‘ the disputants are equally 
absurd.” Mathematicians have hitherto been accustomed to 
call those plane figures which were bounded by three straight 
lines, triangles, and those which were bounded by one line 
returning into its self as the circle, ellipse, &c., curve. If, 
however, a- genius in that line should arise and insist that 
they should all be called by one name, either triangles or 
curves, and that the “controversy about them is but a war 
of words, in which both parties are equally absurd,” we might 
be disposed, in our moments of good humor, to indulge his 
whim. But we should certainly cease to attach much im- 
portance to his conclusions, or have much patience with his 
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reasonings. And the distinction, the difference—for it is not 
a distinction without a difference, between mind which thinks 
and is spontaneous, and matter which is senseless and inert,— 
is not more fundamental and essential to all the purposes of 
speculative science or practical wisdom, than that between tri- 
angles and curves. 

2. Mr. Spencer professes to establish his theory of evolution 
a posteriori, that is, by induction. But by the nature of in- 
duction, it can establish only general truths, to which there 
may be exceptions. It cannot by any possibility prove a uni- 
versally absolute truth, to which there can be no exceptions. 
Now these exceptions, for which Mr. Spencer’s method leaves 
room, may be the very cases in which the “ External Agency” 
interfered to create new orders of beings, work miracles, and 
make special revelations of His will. Thus we prove by induc- 
tion, for example, that all resinous bodies excite a certain kind 
of electricity. This is only a general law or fact : there may 
be exceptions to it, although, it is readily admitted, the pre- 
sumption, nay, the strong probability, is against them. We 
prove in the same way that all horned animals are ruminants, 
This, however, is only a general law. We can conceive of 
an instance, a monstrosity, a mere /usus natura, if one chooses 
so to call it, in which there should be one or many animals 
with horns which are, nevertheless, carnivorous. Or, in a 
more familiar case, it is by induction only—induction based 
on observation, as all induction must be—that we say that 
men have four fingers to each hand, and five toes to each 
foot. But we all know of instances in which there have been 
five fingers and six toes. In like manner, every law estab- 
lished by induction admits of exceptions and departures from 
the rule. 

But more than this ; induction can prove no negatives. It 
cannot prove that there have been no interpositions, no mira- 
cles. By induction, we prove, from certain individuals as ex- 
amples, which we have seen, a law or fact with regard to others 
of the same class, which we have not seen. But this method 
does not prove that there is no class different in many particu- 
lars, in regard to which our induction was not made, from that 
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which we have examined. We infer that all horned animals 
are ruminants, from the fact that those we have*seen are ru- 
minant. But our inference raises no presumption whatever 
that there are not other classes besides the ruminants, and 
which are unlike them in not having horns. And presinely so, 
no inference of a law of evolution from any number of cases 
in which evolution occurred, can so much as raise a presump- 
tion that there are not other cases unlike those which came 
under our observation, and from which the law was inferred. 
The fact that all motion in inorganic bodies conforms to the 
law of gravitation, raises no presumption that there are not 
motions in organic beings, man and animals for examples, that 
cannot be explained by reference to the law of gravity. Now, 
precisely so there may be, as Geology proves as clearly as it 
proves anything, a succession of creative acts, running all 
along through the Geological history of the earth, from the 
Primary Igneous or Azoic period, up to at least the Post- 
Tertiary, in which God has interposed, for the purpose of in- 
troducing proto-plastic pairs of new orders and species, both 
of plants and of animals, And if so, why not interpose also 
by miracles and revelations to supply man’s spiritual wants, 
and to elevate him to a height of culture, purity and holiness, 
of which he is, by the constitution of his nature, made capa- 
ble, but which he could not attain without such acts ? 

Now, as a general rule established by induction, we have no 
objections to Mr. Spencer’s theory of evolution. On the con- 
trary, we like it. It is ingenious, amusing, has many facts to 

ustain and illustrate it, as a law or mode in which God works. 
But it is too general to be of any practical use. And, in fact, we 
note the striking differenee bet ween the general laws and axioms 
which we obtain @ priori, as self-evident truths, as the axioms 
of Geometry, for example, and the generalizations @ posteriori 
and by Induction ; namely, that while, as to the former, the 
more abstract and comprehensive, the more useful they are, as 
being implied in all reasoning and practice, as the basis of 
knowledge and utility ; as to the latter, the more general they 
become, the less they are of use, until they become mere idle 
curiosities, from which no deduction can be made, and which 
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can be applied to no practical purpose whatever. And in this 
light, we accept Mr, Spencer’s theory of evolution for what it 
is, and for what he has proved it to be,—an exceedingly re- 
mote and vague generalization, amusing and useless,—except 
as it may lead some persons who, like our author, trusting in 
“a Science, falsely so-called,” to neglect the only fountain of 
truth and true knowledge, which is the way of salvation. But, 
when it claims to be a universal law, admitting of no excep- 
tions, and thus, as a proof of a negative, precluding the pos- 
sibility of Divine interposition, we reject it as illogical, ex- 
ceeding the limits of Induction, and affirming an inference 
which transcends the scope of the premises. 

3. But, thirdly, we object to his theory on the score of facts, 
We accept the general theory ; there has been a development, 
a progress. There was a time when there was no organic life 
on this globe. There was a time when man did not exist. 
These things Mr. Spencer admits ; nay, his theory requires it. 
It is true, that in his Article, “ J2/ogical Geology,” in the “ Il- 
lustrations of Progress,” he controverts the inference from the 
known facts, that there were no human beings before the Post- 
Tertiary period. He thinks that the inference that there were 
none so far back even as the Silurian, not all together safe or 
well-founded. But his object in this is not obvious ; for he 
admits, as the facts abundantly prove, that what we do know 
of that age shows, most conclusively, that man could not have 
existed in that age, and under the conditions of life which then 
prevailed, Not only then the want of fossil remains of man, 
which is, as he says, but a “ negative kind of testimony,” but 
the fact that the state of things indicated by the fossils that 
do remain, shows that man could not have lived then. And 
this last is positive testimony, that man had not then made 
his appearance upon the earth. 

But the precise age or period of his appearance is not im- 
portant to the question before us. The question is, how did 
he come into existence upon this globe ? 

The human race are a series whose law, as a series, is repro- 
duction, in which each child must have had two parents. Like 
any other actual series, it must have had a first term, and as 
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in every other case of series, the first term is not a product of 
the law of the series,—that is, the first person did not have 
two parents as his progenitors. As we say, “every egg from a 
hen, and every hen from an egg.” 

But there must have been once,—just once only perhaps, in 
the whole course of the universe, the whole of time and eter- 
nity combined—just once we say there was either an egg which 
had not been produced by a hen or a hen which had not been 
hatched from an egg. 

Will Mr. Spencer say ‘the first human being had parents 
indeed but they were not human.’ This answer requires only 
a re-statement of the law of series in organic beings, as we now 
see it in operation. That law requires that the offspring be of 
the same species as the parents. A human offspring from a 
quadruped, or a quadrumana or a four-footed beast from human 
parents, would be as great a departure from the law of the 
series as that ‘‘ Hebrew idea” of ‘‘ God creating from the clay 
of the earth,” which Mr. Spencer regards as “‘ too absurd to be 
believed.” This is of course readily admitted. Mr. Spencer 
will admit it himself; but his rejoinder would be, that the 
transition was not so abrupt, as in the case supposed, that it 
was made by a series of imperceptible differences, in which 
“every species of organic form up to the most complex has 
arisen out of the simplest, through an accumulation of modifi- 
cations upon modifications.” But no such changes have come 
under our observation. We have absolutely none as the basis 
of our induction. We do indeed see changes under the influ- 
ence of climate, mode of life, &c., not only among man, and 
domesticated animals, but also among the wild animals of the 
forest and the desert. But these changes never “ transmute” 
one species into another, make of a dog a cat, or of a cat a 
dog, a horse of an ox, or an ox of a horse, a man of a monkey, 
or a monkey of a man. Our author’s assumption implies a 
gradual increase of difference in degree until it becomes a dif- 
ference in kind, as if red should gradually become so faint as 
to-be at last a yellow or a blue, or as if a dot should, by 
becoming gradually less, become at last a point without di- 
mensions. 
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We are well aware that our author would recur to the facts 
of embryology as an illustration and proof of his assertion. 
But let us give him a suggestion, and call his attention to a 
fact which he can neither deny nor gainsay. It may be true 
that at a certain stage of a foetal development, we cannot dis- 
criminate a human offspring from one that belongs to any of 
the lower orders of animals. But the one is nevertheless a 
human offspring and the other is not: and no change of cir- 
eumstances can prevent the former from becoming a living 
human being, with all the characteristics of humanity, if it 
lives to grow up at all. Nor can any power or influence that 
we know of, mature the offspring of the fish or quadruped up 
into a human being. Although it may not be possible to 
distinguish a human being from a fish at that stage, yet the 
nascent being is not a fish, has not the characteristic of a 
matured fish, and could not possibly live as a fish if it were 
put into the conditions of piscatory development and training. 
We might as well say that because at a certain stage in their 
manufacture, we cannot tell what pieces of leather are to be 
made into large boots and what into smaller ones, therefore 
the large boots must have passed through the'several stages 
and sizes of smaller boots, before they became large enough for 
a full grown man to wear. And so as no human being now liv- 
ing was ever a monkey, a lizard, or a fish, so the race has never 
grown up by “ the accumulation of modifications upon modifi- 
cations” through the successive orders of fishes, batrachians, 
saurians, quadrumana, to humanity. The supposition is con- 
trary to the law of the series as we now see it, and as it has 
operated throughout all the ages of the past of which we have 
any knowledge whatever. 

This point has been pressed upon Mr. Spencer’s notice 
already, and his IXth Essay in the “‘Jd/ustrations” is devoted 
to the consideration of the objection we have stated. We will 
consider his answer. First let us have it in his own words :— 


“Tn a debate upon the development hypotheses, lately narrated to me 
by a friend, one of the disputants was described as arguing, that as, 
in all our experience, we know no such phenomenon as transmutation 
of species, it is unphilosophical to assume that transmutation of species 
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ever takes place. Had I been present, I think that, passing over his 
assertion, which is open to criticism, I should have replied that, as in 
all our experience we have never known a species created, it was, by 
his own showing, unphilosophical to assume that any species ever had 
been created.” (Illustrations, p. 377). 

But we think the objection well taken, and the answer insuf- 
ficient. The answer does not appreciate the facts. Personally, 
I have seen, say, thousands of organic beings, each of which 
came from a pair of ancestors of the same species as itself. I 
have seen no case of transmutation. I have seen no case of 
creation, it is true. Both therefore are alike beyond the range 
of my experience, while the law of the series, to which each of 
them alike and equally stand at variance, is a matter of infer- 
ence from what I have seen. To me, therefore, the question 
would be simply one of probability and testimony, since the 
origin of what I actually see, the first term of a series, must 
have come by either creation or transmutation. And since as 
I know from certain other considerations that the existing 
order of things as a series of evolutions necessarily implies an 
interference at the first by an External Agent, I am more 
inclined to believe in creation by His agency, than in trans- 
mutation, in favor of which I have not even the ground of a 
probability. But for the race at large, it is far otherwise. 
They have seen millions on millions of cases of the fulfillment 
of the law of the series, reproduction of like by like kinds, 
with no where an observed exception on record. Nor is this 
all or chief. They have on record as a part of their collective 
experience cases of a Divine interposition by miracles, which, 
if they were not exactly acts of creation, were so nearly like 
it, that even Mr. Spencer himself, if he believed the one, would 
not hesitate to accept the other as probable. 

It is easy to say that the testimony to the Christian Miracles 
is insufficient. It is so to any one, who by a theory of evolu- 
tion or any thing else, has persuaded himself that Miracles are 
impossible, or that the phenomena of the world’s origin and 
history can be accounted for without supposing their reality. 
But, at any rate, the Books are before us; they have been 
‘ believed by hundreds of thousands from the very days in which 
the Miracles are recorded as having been performed; and thus, 
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whether true or false, they are a testimony to man’s willingness 
to believe in Divine interpositions whenever there may be occa- 
sion for them, and to regard them as a part of the collective 
‘experience to the race. No such testimony has been or can be 


produced in favor of transmutation. Mr. Spencer has noted 
this fact and says :-— 

“ Why two ova, similarly exposed in the same pool should become 
the one a fish, and the other a reptile, it cannot tell us. That from 
two different eggs placed under the same hen, should respectively 
come forth a duckling and a chicken, is a fact not to be accounted for 
on the hypothesis above developed. We have no alternative but to 
fall back upon the unexplained principle of hereditary transmission.” 
(First Principles, p. 374). 

Very well then: the ‘unexplained principle of hereditary 
transmission,” so long as it remains unexplained and is not 
reduced to some form or phase of evolution, stands out as an 
irrefutable argument, an indisputable fact, against the assump- 
tion that the higher organisms, as man for example, have been 
“evolved by the mere accumulation of modifications upon mod- 
ifications” from the less heterogeneous organisms, as plants, 
protozoa, &c. And this we suppose to have been the fact, 
“a principle of hereditary transmission” impressed upon the 
first pair of any species, constituted them the first term of a 
series which could neither have arisen from, nor can now be 
diverted into, any other. This, we say, was the condition 
precedent by which evolution becomes possible, since evolution 
can change only the degree, not the kind, of that which is 
evolved. 

We claim, therefore, that the fact of a Divine interposition 
from time to time for the creation of new proto-plastie pairs is 
in no way rendered improbable by any conclusions in favor of 
evolution, which Induction can possibly establish ; and that, 
moreover, such interpositions are as fully established by the 
facts and inductions of Science, as a part of the general econ- 
omy of nature, as evolution is or can be—as fully as even any 
of the facts on which evolution as a theory is based, 

The theory then is not necessarily materialistic or atheistic. 
The atheism and materialism, if such forms of error and un- 
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belief there are, are in the author himself mere personal qual- 
ities, and no necessary part of his theory, or of a philosophy 
on which such a theory could be based. 

It would be easy, were it worth the while, to multiply illus-” 
trations of this position with regard to the impossibility of 
constructing any theory of the Universe without the recogni- 
tion of an External Agency acting in personal form. 

The chapter on “ The Instability of the Homogeneous” is a 
case in point. Our author undertakes to show that if the 
Universe were existing as “a diffused homogeneous mass,” 
“ filling and occupying space,” it could not remain homogene- 
ous, and that differentiation and separation would soon com- 
mence. But how or why commence ? First, “if the particles 
had molecular motion, that motion would cause changes and 
finally segregation of parts with sensible motion of the masses 
thus formed,” &c., &c. But what if the mass did not consist 
of particles at all? What if it were absolutely solid ? The 
one case is as conceivable as the other. What if the particles 
had no heat, no light, no molecular motion ? We can as well 
suppose them without as with such motion. Nay, the theory 
of evolution seems to imply that there should have been a state 
in which the particles were motionless as a stage previous to 
that in which they were in motion. Secondly, “If the mass 
were acted upon by any other masses outside of it.” Here we 
may stop ; for if our author is speaking of the Universe, there 
could have been no “outside mass” to act upon it, except that 
External Agent whose existence he does not propose to recog- 
nize. What then is his resource ? ‘The Continuity of Mo- 
tion,” in which he treats Motion as a concrete reality which 
can neither be created nor destroyed. Hence his trinity of 
postulates, Matter, Motion and Force. Or, getting rid of the 
absurdity of codrdinating abstract with concrete terms, he 
wants us to grant him matter in motion or moving matter. 
He need not have added “Force” to his postulates, for any 
piece of matter in motion or action is a force. But suppose 
we have matter at rest and not in motion at all, (a state as 
before said more likely than not on the theory of evolution to 
have been one of its past stages,) and Mr. Spencer has no way 
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to get it to moving, and his evolution started, without calling 
upon the agency of some Being external to matter and essen- 
tially different from it—a Being who is spontaneous, and so 
spiritual and personal. 

Our Article is getting long, and we offer but few remarks in 
conclusion upon the errors and assumptions in philosophy 
eontained in his book and involved in his system. We have 
already said that he claims to be a disciple of Sir. William 
Hamilton, and so he is in all the points we care to take note 
of now, although, as before said, he dissents from him in one 
of the essential points of the Scotchman’s system. And to 
save repetition we refer again to the criticisms on Sir William’s 
system in our April No. of 1860, They are all confirmed by 
Mr. Spencer’s volume. We note only three points. 

1. Throughout Mr. Spencer confounds Sensation and Per- 
ception. Sensation is a purely physiological phenomenon, a 
mere state of the nerves. Perception is an act of the mind. 
When, for example, I look down, the table, paper, &c., send 
rays of light into my eyes which fall upon the retina and pro- 
duce there an effect that extends along the optic nerve to the 
brain and is a sensation. As soon as it reaches the brain, 
perception takes place, by which I perceive the table, &c. 
Now as certainly as the table and the objects on it, produce 
the sensation, so certainly do I perform the act of perception. 
The one act implies and proves the reality of the soul as 
clearly as the sensation proves the act of the table upon my 
optic nerve. And yet Mr. Spencer confounds the two classes 
of plienomena all the while, and on almost every page of his 
book, speaking not only of external objects producing sensa- 
tion, but also of the thoughts of time and space as sensations. 

2. But, worse still, he totally confounds the functions of 
imagination and conception. Imagination differs from per- 
ception only, in having no sensation as its necessary immediate 
antecedent and condition. Thus, a friend stands before me, 
and I see him. But with him absent, I can imagine how he 
looks, though the mental impression is less distinct than in the 
former case. In imagination, we always think of things in the 
concrete, and as they are or might be. But in conception, it 
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is far otherwise. We always think of things in the abstract or 
in general. For example, I see a triangular piece of paper. 
For certain purposes I want to think of it and reason about it 
as merely having form. I withdraw my mind from thinking 
of anything but its form and call it a triangle. This is con- 
ception and not imagination ; for I cannot possibly imagine a 
triangle, The result would inevitably be, some triangular 
thing with color, size, density, &c. 

Take Mr. Spencer’s illustration, (First Principles, p. 26.) 
I can imagine a ball, three inches or possibly several feet in 
diameter. But when I try to imagine the globe of the earth, 
eight thousand miles in diameter with all its diversities 
and varieties of land and water, hill and dale, moun- 
tain ranges and river courses, I fail in the effort. The 
object is too vast for imagination, but not for conception ; 
for in that I think only of the one or two properties which I 
want for the purposes before my mind. Hence, while we can 
imagine only the small and the concrete, we can conceive of 
anything which does not involve contradiction in terms. We 
can conceive of the Infinite Himself and reason from His being 
and attributes as from the form of a piece of paper. And in 
the one case, we reason out from form, a system of Geometry 
and Trigonometry, in the other the truths of Natural Theology, 
such as the probability of a Revelation and of Miracles as proof 
of a Revelation. 

If, now, we turn to Mr. Spencer’s Part First, of ‘The 
Uuknowable,” we shall find that we can dispose of all 
the items he has enumerated, by referring them to two 
classes. (1.) The Non-existent, such as time and space, 
which Mr. Spencer took to be realities in consequence of con- 
founding Sensation with Perception, or mistaking mere fancy 
for perception. (2.) Realities and abstractions of which we 
can form conceptions, but which we can neither perceive nor 
imagine, as God or the “External Agency,” whom as “ The 
Unknowable,” he so often speaks of. But throughout his 
whole work, Mr. Spencer makes not conception and compati- 
bility of part with part, and element with element, a test of re- 
ality and possibility, but Imagination, the power to see how 
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a thing looks or how it can take place. With him, “to im- 
agine” is “to know,” and the powers of imagination are com- 
mensurate with ‘“‘ The Knowable,” and God is “The Unknow- 
able” only because he has confounded Imagination with Con- 
ception. God is unimaginable, and therefore, in his phraseol- 
ogy, ‘‘ Unknowable.” 

One would naturally ask, why Mr. Spencer should lay such 
a foundation for his Physical System, since, as we have said, it 
might just as well be held in connection with any of the other 
systems which have prevailed, as with that of Sir William 
Hamilton. To this a two-fold, perhaps a three-fold, answer 
may be given. (1.) He wanted to make his work complete. 
(2.) His mind is of such a cast that it would not be satisfied 
without connecting his evolution with some system of first 
principles. (3.)Whether designed or not, the effect of his lay- 
ing its foundation in such a system of Metaphysics, is to pre- 
clude the possibility of answering his physical theory by any 
one who should accept his system of Metaphysics. For one 
who should accept his philosophy, any attempt to answer or 
refute his theory of evolution, would at once be cut short by 
the darkness and incomprehensibility of the Unknowable, 
which, like the ink-cloud of the cuttle-fish, conceals the animal 
and prevents pursuit. We have been told, not only that we 
do and must believe many things we cannot comprehend,—a 
proposition to which ali persons will assent,—but also that we 
do and must believe much which we can show to be absurd and 
impossible. Our author has failed, however, to furnish any 
test by which we can distinguish the absurdities which we are 
to believe and those which, because they are absurd, we must 
reject, in order that we may accept his conclusions. He has 
failed to show us how or why we are to believe in the absurdi- 
ty of a first term in a series without anything external to that 
series to produce it, or that of a first state to that which is 
eternal, and by the very supposition can have had no “ first 
state,” and yet not believe the unimaginable act of creation or 
of a body at rest passing into a state of motion, or vice versa, 
a body in motion coming to a state of rest. 

3. Finally, we have to complain of our author’s use of ab- 
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stract terms. In an article on Hickok’s “‘ Rational Cosmol- 
ogy,” in the July No. for 1859, we made the same complaint 
in regard to the use of abstract terms, and laid down some 
rules applicable to the case. ‘To avoid repeating them, we will 
only refer to that article. Mr. Spencer is constantly offending 
in this way, and as gravely as even Dr. Hickok had done. He 
is constantly treating mere abstractions as Force and Motion 
as if they were concrete realities, things as substantial as that 
which moves or causes motion in another body. And this not 
only involves him continually in unintelligibility, but also in 
those difficulties or contradictions which, after Kant, he has 
called “‘ Antimonics,” and which make so large a share of his 
list of the Unknowable. He thus erects the mere creatures of 
his own fancy into the dignity of ontological realities, makes a 
world that man never saw and God never designed ; and then 
finds himself in trouble with the creatures of his own brains. 
He finds them “ unthinkable,” “ unknowable,” involving ab- 
surdities and contradictions. And no wonder man is not quite 
equal to the Maker of the Universe ; and if he insists upon 
making one for himself, instead of taking that which he finds 
made to his hands, and for him, he ought not to complain, if 
he finds trouble and incomprehensibility. 

We must cite a few examples in which our author involves 
himself in difficulty, by this disregard of the nature of the sub- 
jects as indicated by the quality of the terms he uses. 

On page 47 (First Principles) he argues for the reality of 
time and space, from the fact that ‘‘ we cannot think of them as 
disappearing.” Here an action, disappearing, is not only as- 
cribed to that which is denoted by a negative term, but to 
that which from its nature never appeared to any one. Space 
was never seen or cognized, and therefore, of course, could not 
disappear. A stone cannot cease to live ; the invisible cannot 
disappear, nor can we imagine it to do so.” 

Again (p. 232) he says, “ Our conception of matter reduced 
to its simplest shape is that of coéxistent positions, that offer 
resistance.” Here an abstract term is made nominate to an 
active verb and thus indicate the agent of an action. But 
mere abstractions can do nothing. Mere “ positions” cannot 
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“ offer resistance.” There must be something positive, some 
concrete object in position, or there can be no resistance. 

On page 34, there is a longer example of this obscurity. 
Speaking of space, the nature and existence of which troubles 
our author all the way through his work, he says, “ Did there 
exist nothing but an immeasurable void, explanation would be 
needed as much as now.” But a “ void” does not exist at all. 
A “void” is nothing, mere emptiness, and for nothing to ex- 
ist is mere non-existence. But to go on, “ there would still 
arise the question, how came it so?” There could be no such 
question ; for, be it remembered, the author is speaking of that 
which he has called a void, mere emptiness and nothing or 
non-existence. Hence we cannot ask “ how came it so,” for it 
never came and is not. “If the theory of creation by an Ex- 
ternal Agency were an adequate one, it would supply an an- 
swer, and that answer would be, space was made in the same 
manner that matter was made.” But matter being something 
is suseeptible of creation, can be made, and if space is nothing, 
a “ mere void,” it could not have been created as matter was, 
or created in any manner at all, for it is not. To create noth- 
ing is not to create. 

But our article is too long already to admit of further ex- 
amples. These must suffice. We will only add, that they 
abound in the volumes before us, entering into and forming 
the substructure of his theory, and in fact constituting the 
chief, if not the only difficulty that he encounters in either 
the speculative or metaphysical part of his works. And we 
take the occasion to express our confident belief, that when the 
facts of mental activity and the laws of language by which 
that activity is expressed, shall have been truly described, an- 
alyzed and stated in the form of practical rules, no such theo- 
ries as those prevalent in this book, no form of Pantheism, 
Materialism or Atheism, will be possible for any man with a 
tenth part of the clearness and vigor of thought which Mr. 
Spencer shows everywhere throughout his writings. We hope 
the day will soon come when we shall have such a system in 
due form. We believe it to be a most needed and most bless- 
ed work for any one, to whom God shall give the grace and the 
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ability to produce it. God speed the time when such a ser- 
vant of His shall come and His work be accomplished. 

We have but one word more. Mr. Spencer is not a scoffer, 
not a blasphemer, in the ordinary sense of those words. He 
shows no passion, no intolerance, except in one place, when 
controverting the opinion of Hamilton and Mansel that we 
ought to believe in the personality of God and worship Him 
in some specific form of faith, as the Christian. Spencer re- 
gards all specific forms as false and evil, relatively at least. He 
says, (p. 113, First Principles,) “itis our highest duty to regard 
that through which all things exist as the Unknowable,” and 
calls that which ‘‘passes current as piety,” “the audacity, 
the transcendent audacity of claiming to penetrate the secrets 
of the Power manifested to us through all existence, and even 
to stand behind that Power and note the conditions to its 
action,” (p. 112). These are the words in which he character- 
izes the Christian Revelation ! the words of scorn with which 
the proud Philosopher rejects the terms and conditions of his 
salvation! Well has the holy Apostle warned us, ‘“ Beware 
lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit.” 
And if any of our readers are disposed to consult the writings 
of Herbert Spencer for scientific purposes, we caution them to 
take heed to the Apostle’s warning. 
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Art. III—LUTHERANISM IN THE UNITED S®PATES. 


1. Proceedings of the Twenty-first Convention of the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States. Assembled in York, Pa., May, 1864. Gettysburg: 
H. C. Neinstedt, Printer, 1864. 


2. American Lutheranism Vindicated ; or, Examination of 
the Lutheran Symbols, on certain disputed topics, including 
a reply to the “ Plea” of Rev. W. J. Mann. By §&. 8. 
Scumucker, D.D. Baltimore: T. N. Kurtz. 1856. 


3. Sermon at the re-opening of the Church of Augustus, Mont- 
gomery Co., Penn. By Wittiam Aveustus MuHLEN- 
BERG, Senior Pastor of the Church of the Holy Communion, 
&c. New York: Robert Craighead, Printer. 1861. 


THE transition of a number of Lutheran clergymen, and of 
an entire congregation of several hundred communicants of that 
denomination, within the last year, has naturally directed the 
attention of Churchmen to the Lutheran Communion, and to 
its relations to the Protestant Episcopal Church. We believe, 
therefore, that we are rendering a service acceptable to the 
Church generally, by giving a sketch of the present condition 
of Lutheranism in the United States. It is certainly highly 
desirable that we should know something of the history and 
understand the views and feelings of those whose tendencies to 
fellowship with us are so strong, and whom we so gladly wel- 
come into the one fold of the Great Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls. 

The Lutheran Communion is more widely diffused and em- 
braces a greater variety of separate nationalities than any other 
Protestant body. Its members speak nearly every language of 
continental Europe, with the exception of the Italian and 
Spanish peninsulas, and have sent colonies into every part of 
the New World, from Greenland to South America, as well as 
to Africa, Australia and Southwestern Russia. But this wide 
diffusion, instead of being a source of strength, rather weakens, 
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especially in the United States, where fragments of all these 
nationalities are brought together in chaotic confusion, without 
any common bond of union, strong Church sympathies, or con- 
trolling power, to direct their efforts to the same ends. This 
is shown by the history of Lutheranism in this country, from 
its first introduction to the present time. 

The first Lutheran congregations were established among the 
Swedes, upon the Delaware, from 1638 to 1655. The little 
colony was well provided with ministers, and one of them, John 
Campanius, was, perhaps, the first Protestant missionary to the 
North American Indians, whose language he first reduced to 
writing, and also translated into it Luther’s Short Catechism. 
But upon the subjection of this little colony to Holland, (1655), 
and soon after to England, (1664), intercourse with the mother- 
country being cut off, they found great difficulty in obtaining 
ministers who could officiate in the Swedish language, and 
were for a long time without any religious services, until, in 
1696, the Swedish Church formed them into a Mission, and 
continued to supply them with pastors for nearly a hundred 
years afterwards. 

But here the Lutheran body encountered another difficulty, 
with which it has ever since had to struggle in the United 
States, and, in fact, all parts of North America,—the transition 
of its people from one language to another. English being the 
prevalent language of this country, all other forms of speech 
are gradually compelled to give way to it. This was the sooner 
manifested among the Swedes upon the Delaware, as their 
number was never very great, whilst the influx of the English 
soon became overwhelming, and no new immigration of Swedes 
kept up the language of the original colony. 

Some of the Swedish missionary pastors finding their people 
to require English, devoted themselves to the acquisition of 
that language, and preached in it, not only to their own people, 
but also to the feeble organizations of the Church of England, 
which were found in the Quaker colonies of William Penn in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. For this they occa- 
sionally received small stipends from the English “ Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel,” and this was the commence- 
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ment of the cordial intercourse which was soon established 
between them and the Episcopal Church, and finally resulted 
in the incorporation of all these Swedes with the Episcopal 
Church of the United States. Of course, the affinity of their 
doctrines, the similarity of their liturgies, and the Episcopal 
government of the Swedish Church, also tended to the same 
result. The members of these churches having all lost the use 
of the Swedish language by substituting the English for it, and 
the Lutherans being unable to supply them with pastors who 
could minister to them in the language of their adopted or 
native country, they applied to the Episcopal Church for pas- 
tors who could meet their wants in this respect. 

Similar to this, in some respects, was the history of the 
Lutherans in the Dutch colony of New York. This was the 
second point at which the Lutheran organizations made their 
appearance in this country (in 1656). Here they employed 
the language of Holland, commonly called Dutch, in their 
religious services, for some time, but this was finally supplanted 
by the German, although the English was already coming into 
use as the language of those descendants of the Hollanders 
who were born in the country since it had come under the 
government of England. But the immense mass of German 
immigrants, soonafter the beginning of the 18thcentury (1710), 
made German the prevalent language, and Germans the pre- 
dominant Lutheran population in all the British colonies in 
North America, Ever since that date, there has been an almost 
uninterrupted stream of German immigration into this country, 
until, at the present time, the Germans and their immediate 
descendants in the United States are estimated, (in a report 
recently presented to the General Synod,) to amount to about 
four millions (4,000,000), of whom over one-third, or 1,301,000, 
are supposed to be in some way connected with the Lutheran 
denomination. The number of Lutherans of other nationali- 
ties, but especially of Germans who have become Americanized, 
that is to say, employ the English language in their common 
conversation and religious Services, is also very considerable, 
and is very rapidly on the increase. In 1850, the number of 
communicants among the Lutherans was over 160,000, their 
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congregations about 1,500, and their ministers a little over 
700, of whom, perhaps one-third used the English language 
in their Church Services. Now, the number of Lutheran min- 
isters is about 1200, congregations 2100, communicants over 
200,000. Many of these congregations use the English lan- 
guage exclusively in their Church Services ; others German and 
English alternately ; perhaps one half, the German exclusively ; 
whilst others have their religious worship and preaching only 
in Norwegian (Danish) or Swedish. The Scandinavian popu- 
lation of the United States, almost entirely Lutheran, is 
estimated at from 100,000 to 150,000. 

The difficulties attendant upon the transition from the 
German to the English language, have been of a most serious 
character. The hostility among the German ministers and 
members against the introduction of the English language, 
either into the private family, the school, or the Church, was 
remarkably great, sometimes ludicrous, but more frequently 
tragical in its results. Many of the most intelligent Lutheran 
ministers for a long time regarded the English language and 
Lutheran orthodoxy as incompatible, and the young people 
who did not understand the German language were told that 
they must leave the Church of their fathers if they wished to 
hear preaching in the English language. One Synod (New 
York) passed a resolution that those of their people who 
wished to have services in English, should be recommended to 
go to the Episcopal Church ; whilst another (Pennsylvania) 
refused to receive into its communion the Pastor of an English 
Lutheran church. As congregations became Anglicised, scenes 
of terrible violence, connected with the introduction of the 
English language, or the retention of the German, and the 
holding of church property, occurred. In some of these, the 
civil magistrate or policeman had to be called in to quell out- 
breaks in the congregations. This was particularly the case 
in Philadelphia, where the German population was both large 
and settled in its character, and where, in consequence, the 
children of German parents speedily became English. 

It is impossible to compute what the losses to the Lutheran 
communion were, from this obstinate refusal to give the people 
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religious services in a language that they could understand ; 
but the probability is that nine-tenths of the descendants of 
members of the German Lutherans of Philadelphia, New York, 
and Baltimore, are now in other communions, especially the 
Episcopal. It is only for the last twenty-five or thirty years 
that the English congregations have been acknowledged as an 
integral part of the Lutheran; body nor has the prejudice 
against them even yet entirely disappeared among their Ger- 
man co-religionists. 

But the English language was not the only source of diffi- 
culty in the Lutheran communion of the United States. T'wo 
others made their appearance almost simultaneously. The 
one related to Church Government, and the other to Doctrine. 
Before the close of the first quarter of the present century, 
the Lutheran denomination was quite well established and 
widely diffused over the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Ohio and some other Western States. The form of govern- 
ment adopted was Synodical, that is, by an assembly of min- 
isters and delegates from their various congregations, for the 
transaction of business. But the licensure and ordination of 
ministers, and questions strictly connected with them, was con- 
fined to the body of ministers, or, as their association for such 
business was called, a ‘“Ministerium.” The Synod of Penn- 
sylvania (founded in 1748) was the oldest of these bodies, then 
those of New York, Maryland and Virginia, North Carolina, 
West Pennsylvania, Ohio, Tennessee and North Carolina. 

Most of these bodies maintained a friendiy intercourse with 
each other, but had no common bond of union. Men anxious 
to render the church efficient, and to secure important objects, 
such us the maintenance of a common Faith, the establishment 
of theological and literary institutions, or the prosecution of 
Missionary labors, soon saw that the union of all their efforts 
was necessary for the accomplishment of such purposes. Ac- 
cordingly, about the year 1821, they projected what they called 
a “ General Synod,” or union of all the local or State Synods. 
This was to be formed by representatives, clerical and lay, in 
equal numbers, from each district Synod, the representation 
to be based upon the number of ministers in each Synod. 
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This General Synod was formed by the representatives of 
the four Synods of Pennsylvania, New York, North Carolina, 
Maryland and Virginia,—the last two States forming but one 
Synod. But this association met with the most violent oppo- 
sition from three very different sources ; first, from the old 
orthodox element which still existed among the Lutherans ; 
secondly, from the Rationalistic element ; and thirdly, from the 
democratic or Congregational element. 

The German Lutheran denomination in the United States 
was organized by Missionaries from the Orphan Home at Halle, 
founded by the pious Augustus Hermann Francke, and was 
strongly infused with the sentiments of the practical John 
Philip Spener,—men who were very sincere Lutherans, but 
never met the bigoted demands of the ultra Lutheranism of 
the 17th century. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, who has been 
called the ‘ Patriarch of the American Lutheran Church,” to 
which he gave form and direction by his labors, about the 
middle of the 18th century, (1742 to 1780,) was a genuine 
disciple of Francke and Spener, and little concerned about 
theological subtleties, but pre-eminently a practical man. 
Hence, very little theological discussion was heard during that 
period. But as new ministers came over from Germany, (from 
1785 to 1830,) they brought with them the prevailing theologi- 
cal system, Rationalism, whilst those educated in the United 
States either retained the old Lutheran system, or inclined to 
the practical aspects of Methodism. 

Both these systems (Lutheran orthodoxy and Rationalism) 
were suspicious of the scheme of a General Synod ; the former 
because the Constitution of the General Synod said nothing 
about the Augsburg Confession, or other distinctive doctrines 
of the Lutheran denomination, and the Jatter, for fear that the 
distinctive doctrines of Christianity might thus be imposed 
upon them. Both parties invoked the democratic element, 
which was very strong among the Lutheran laity, and appealed 
to the people for the destruction of an association which they 
represented as threatening their liberties, by a powerful re- 
ligious corporation, tending to a union of Church and State, 


and the like. 
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Absurd and groundless as were these misrepresentations, 
they were sufficient to produce an intense excitement among 
the German population of Pennsylvania and Ohio, by which 
the Synods of the eastern part of Pennsylvania and Ohio and 
New York were induced to withdraw from the General Synod, 
—that of Tennessee (comprising parts of Virginia and North 
Carolina) having never united. This was the first source of 
formal separation among the Lutherans of this country, and 
continues operative to the present day. But the General 
Synod, commending itself to the good sense of the people, 
continued to grow. In 1860, there were twenty-five Synods 
united with it, whilst only eleven were not so united. Within 
the last three or four years, however, the General Synod has 
become weakened by intestine divisions ;—the Scandinavians 
who were united with it, having withdrawn in 1860, and the 
Synod of Pennsylvania, (which had returned a few years since,) 
having taken preliminary measures for separation during the 
present year. The causes of these agitations and changes are 
intimately connected with the present condition of Lutheranism 
in the United States. 

The doctrinal differences in the Lutheran denomination in 
the United States are much more serious than those relating 
to Church government ;—the latter, in fact, are a result of the 
former. The General Synod, instead of being too strong a 
body, and possessing too much power, as its opponents main- 
tained, has shown, in practice, that it has too little power ; be- 
ing unable to enforce its own decisions, or to establish unifor- 
mity, either of doctrine or discipline, even within its own con- 
nection. It has published Liturgy after Liturgy, without be- 
ing able to secure the general adoption of any, and the subject 
is now again in the hands of a new Committee, whose work 
will be used or rejected by both ministers and people, at their 
pleasure. Not even its hymn-book, (English,) prepared with 
great care, and repeatedly revised, has been received by all the 
Synods whose delegates have been paid by the funds derived 
chiefly from this source. Such also has been the fate of its 
edition of Luther’s Short Catechism, (German and English,) 
which has been supplanted by others prepared by District Sy- 
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nods, or summarily set aside by individual ministers and con- 
gregations, employing such Catechisms as seem good in their 
sight., 

The difficulty in regard to a Liturgy is partly connected with 
that of language. The Lutheran body, although everywhere 
inclining to the use of a Liturgy, has never had one common 
to all its parts. Each national organization has had its own 
Liturgy, and almost every German Kingdom or Dukedom, one 
peculiar to itself, though all based upon the old Church Lit- 
urgies, and incorporating more or less of Luther’s first Ger- 
man Liturgies. Thus there were several different German Lit- 
urgies in use in America, though that prepared by Muhlen- 
berg, and taken with but little alteration from the German Lit- 
urgy, used by the Lutherans of the Savoy, in London, was in 
most general use. It is probable that the first English Liturgy 
employed by the Lutherans of America, was an abbreviation 
from the Prayer Book of the Church of England. But trans- 
lations of German Liturgies were made almost as soon as Eng- 
lish Lutheran congregations were organized, the first of which 
we have any knowledge, being published by Dr. Kunze, at 
New York, in 1795, the translation being made by his assist- 
ant, Rev. Mr. Strebeck, who organized the first English Luthe- 
ran congregation in that city about that time, but soon 
after transferred himself and his congregation to the Episcopal 
Church. 

The General Synod prepared an English Liturgy soon after its 
organization, and in 1848, another based upon the German Lit- 
urgy of the Pennsylvania Synod, which was also adopted by 
several other Synods not in connection with the General Sy- 
nod. This was done in order to procure uniformity in the ser- 
vices. But in the course of a few years the Pennsylvania Sy- 
nod revised, apd very materially changed its own Liturgy, and 
also prepared an English translation of the same ; thus increas- 
ing still more the existing diversity and confusion. In some 
respects, this new Liturgy of the Pennsylvania Synod is a great 
improvement upon its predecessors, especially as it provides for 
fuller responses than any heretofore in use among the Luthe- 
rans. But even here, the responses are very few, and have, as 
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yet, been introduced into but a small number of congregations, 
These difficulties and differences in regard to Liturgies, arise 
from several causes, First, doctrinal diversity, particularly in 
regard to Confession and Absolution ; secondly, literary taste 
and culture, translations made by writers but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the English language becoming offensive to those 
more familiar with it, and better educated therein ; and, third- 
ly, differences in regard to the form and extent of a Liturgy, 
with a considerable party entirely opposed to the use of a fixed 
and written Liturgy. 

With regard to doctrine, the Lutherans in the United States 
may be divided into two great parties, ‘Old Lutherans,” and 
‘‘ New Lutherans,” but in each of these are several minor di- 
visions, some of which are almost as important as the two ori- 
ginal parties. 

The Old Lutherans, who are in some respects “ High Church- 
men,” are now rather the younger party in the Lutheran de- 
nomination, both in America and in Europe. As we have al- 
ready intimated, the original Lutheranism of the Augsburg 
Confession had almost entirely disappeared at the end of the 
last century. But it was supplanted in Germany by one sys- 
tem, and by another in the United States. Rationalism, which 
which was so ‘powerful in Germany, had much less influence in 
this country. Some of the leading Lutheran divines and pop- 
ular preachers, both in city and country, in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and even in Ohio, were indeed infected by 
its virus, and manifested it in its worst forms ; but more gen- 
erally in Socinianism or Unitarianism. But the great mass of 
Lutheran clergymen and members embraced a peculiar system 
of doctrine, a sort of general ‘‘ Evangelical faith,’—the doc- 
trines in which the so-called ‘“‘ Evangelical Denommations” are 
generally agreed, with a strong Methodistic tinge, though reject- 
ing the peculiarities of Methodism ; deriving something from 
Presbyterianism, and still more from the New England theol- 
ogy of Dr. Taylor, with a still more decided rejection of Cal- 
vinism. This system first took shape in the popular mind and 
was quite widely diffused as a creed, before it was formalized, 
or expressed in a systematic form in books. Authorship was of 
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rather slow growth among the Lutherans in the United States, 
on account of the prevalence of the German language, the la- 
borious life led by the clergy, who were mostly missionaries 
for the first century of their existence here, and also from the 
illiterate character of their people. But there were always 
men of learning among their clergy, many of whom were edu- 
cated in the great Universities of their native land. But just 
as fast as they became English, there was a great demand for 
books in that language, in which, hitherto, the Lutherans had 
no literature. In preparing this, they, of course, encountered 
peculiar difficulties, for it is no common attainment for a man 
to speak and write two languages equally well, or to become 
the perfect master of a language so highly cultivated as the 
English or German, unless he has been trained in it from his 
infancy.~ The first literary efforts of Lutheran writers in the 
English language were, therefore, naturally, of a very imper- 
fect character. But this was gradually corrected, as the Eng- 
lish became their vernacular, or entirely supplanted the Ger- 
man, as it did in many localities at the close of the first quar- 
ter of the present century. About that time, many of their 
young men began to be educated in American Colleges, and in 
1828 they established a Theological Seminary, and soon after 
a College at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, both of which were 
destined to exert a great influence upon the Lutheran commu- 
nity. Pennsylvania College, furnished with Professors of the 
highest ability, and perfect masters of the English language, 
trained young men, who gave tone and character to Lutheran 
society in all parts of the country, many of them becoming 
distinguished in all the professions and employments of civil 
life, and not a few, eloquent preachers, not only in the Luthe- 
ran, but in the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational and 
other pulpits. 

But the Theological Seminary was, from its commencement 
until the present day, a period of thirty-six years, presided 
over by a gentleman, Dr. Samuel 8S. Schmucker, who gave a 
distinct utterance to the new Lutheranism, and moulded and 
modified it to a great extent. He was not, indeed, the author 
of the system, for, as we have just said, it already existed in 
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the popular mind, and was the current theology of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran denomination ; but he became its great author, 
its expositor and defender before the American public, and sent 
forth from his classes a large number of young men, fully im- 
bued with his ideas, and zealous for their propagation. A 
man of distinguished talent, a popular preacher, both in Ger- 
man and English,—though more familiar with the latter lan- 
guage,—and of varied learning, he possessed all the qualities 
necessary to make a successful teacher and professor. In addi- 
tion to this, he put himself at the head of the movement in 
favor of a General Synod, and thus enjoyed all the influence 
natufally connected with a plan so obviously advantageous to 
the Lutheran community. Dr. Schmucker was educated, first 
in the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, and then 
in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, at Princeton. But 
he seems to have imbibed none of the peculiarities of Presbyteri- 
anism, except a preference for its forms of worship and its system 
of church government,—and even these were greatly modified by 
his early Lutheran education. His first publication was a trans- 
lation, in 1826, of Storr & Flatt’s “‘ Biblical Theology,” a work 
rather remarkable for its Lutheran orthodoxy, at the time of its 
publication, towards the close of the last century. In an Ap- 
pendix to this work, Dr. Schmucker defended, very cautiously, 
the peculiar doctrines of Lutheranism on the Sacraments, more 
especially the Lord’s Supper. But in 1834, he published his 
‘¢ Popular Theology,” based upon his lectures to classes in the 
Theological Seminary, and exhibiting very fully his own views, 
as well as the prevalent opinion of the great body of that part 
of the Lutheran body, then and subsequently united in the 
General Synod. The work almost immediately met with great 
favor, both in the Lutheran denomination and beyond its lim- 
its ;—a second edition was published the same year, and eight 
editions, and many thousand copies have been circulated, from 
that time to the present. In these, Dr. Schmucker’s views 
were, from time to time, somewhat modified, but generally so 
as to give greater consistency to those divergencies from ori- 
ginal Lutheranism with which he had started out in the first 
edition of his ‘‘ Popular Theology.” During the same time, 
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he has published various other works, and numerous articles 
in reviews and newspapers, chiefly in defense of his system of 
theology, but several also in advocacy of the plans of “ Christ- 
ian Union,” favored by the “‘ Evangelical Alliance,” of which 
Dr. Schmucker is one of the founders and most earnest pro- 
moters. But all these attempts to define the faith and settle 
the policy of ‘‘ American Lutheranism,” or “‘ New School Luthe- 
ranism,” as Dr. 8. himself calls it, (in his ‘‘ Lutheran Symbols, 
or American Lutheranism,” p. 10,) received their fullest devel- 
opment, and culminated in his “ Definite Platform, Doctrinal 
and Disciplinarian, for Evangelical Lutheran District Synods, 
constructed in accordance with the principles of the General 
Synod,” which made its appearance in 1855. This was a prop- 
osition to revise and alter the Augsburg Confession, and adapt 
the practice of the General Synod, in which all phases of Lu- 
theranism had hithe%to been tolerated, to the peculiar views of 
Dr. Schmucker and his party. 

The alterations here proposed in the Augsburg Confession 
were the following :—Ist, The insertion of a preamble assert- 
ing the right of the denomination to make Confessions of Faith 
or Creeds ; setting forth a theory of what had been done by 
the Lutherans of Europe and America in this respect, and the 
reasons for additional action at this time, and concluding with 
the following proposition: “Therefore, Resolved, That this 
Synod hereby avows its belief in the following doctrinal basis, 
namely, the so-called Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and 
the American Recension of the Augsburg Confession, as a 
more definite expression of the doctrina] pledge prescribed by 
the General Synod’s Constitution for District Synods, and as 
a correct exhibition of the Scripture doctrines discussed in it : 
and that we regard agreement among brethren on these sub- 
jects as a sufficient basis for harmonious céoperation in the 
same Church.” 

Secondly, This preamble was followed by what was called 
the “ Doctrinal Basis or Creed,” which was formed, 1, by two 
paragraphs from the “‘ Form of Concord,” which declare that 
“The Old and New Testaments are the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice ;” 2, the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds— 
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thus rejecting the Athanasian Creed, hitherto placed by Lu- 
therans among the cecumenical symbols. 

Thirdly, “The American Recension of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion.” This “ Recension,” in the first place, omits more than 
one-half of the Augsburg Confession, (eighteen out of the forty 
octavo pages in which it appears in the best English transla- 
tion,) and, besides this, very materially alters and modifies the 
remainder, 

It would extend this Article too far to go into the detail of 
all the alterations thus made in the old Lutheran Faith, but 
we may sum the matter up by saying, that it removed nearly 
every peculiarity of Lutheranism, and presented an entirely 
new Confession of Faith to the Christian world. Besides “the 
damnatory clauses,’’—as those parts are called which reject and 
condemn all the ancient and existing heresies,—the Eleventh 
Article on “‘ Confession and Absolution” was entirely exscinded. 
The most remarkable change was, undoubtedly, in the doctrine 
of the Sacraments, particularly that of the Lord’s Supper, 
where “Christ’s presence, under the emblems of bread and 
wine,” is set forth in language equally vague and awkward, 
and with no intelligible reference to the original Confession. 

This document naturally produced a great excitement in the 
Lutheran body, especially as the preamble originally concluded 
with this resolution :— Resolved, That we will not receive 
into our Synod any minister who will not adopt thisesPlatform, 
and faithfully labor to maintain its discipline in his charge.” 
This was, of course, analogous to the introduction of the “Act 
and Testimony” into the General Assembly of the Presbyteri- 
ans, by which the “ Old School” proposed to ‘exscind” the 

“New School” members ; but here the ‘‘ New School” Luthe- 
‘rans proposed to “exscind” the “Old Schoolmen !” 

Apprehensive that he might not be able to prevail upon the 
General Synod to adopt this new Confession, as the Old Lu- 
theran party was now very powerful, and growing in influence 
from year to year, Dr. Schmucker proposed to inaugurate this 
movement in the District Synods, in many of which his pupils 
and friends were in the ascendant. But all moderate men were 
soon greatly alarmed by a measure so radical and sweeping, 
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tending to convulse the denomination, and array its discordant 
members in deadly hostility to each other. Hence, in the 
course of a few months, Dr. Schmucker himself perceived that 
he had gone too far, and he accordingly brought out a new edi- 
tion of his “ Definite Platform,” as it was called, in which he 
very judiciously omitted this exscinding resolution. But it 
was too late ; he had gone too far; and the reaction in favor 
of “‘Old Lutheranism” now became stronger than it had ever 
been. To understand this, we must get an insight into the 
doctrinal movements of the Lutherans, both in Europe and in 
the United States, for the last century. 

After the complete development of the Lutheran denomina- 
tion, by the adoption of the Form of Concord in 1577, it be- 
came customary not only for ministers of religion, but for all 
teachers of public schools and professors in the Universities, as 
also for civil magistrates, electors, princes and official dignita- 
ries of every degree, where Lutheranism was the National Faith, 
to signify their assent thereto by subscribing their names to 
this and the other Confessions of Faith. The Augsburg Con- 
fession was thus subscribed by the representatives of Protes- 
tant Germany, who first presented it to the Emperor, Charles 
V., with the Elector of Saxony at their head, and the Form of 
Concord, within a year or two after its publication, was signed 
by three Electors, twenty Princes, twenty-four Counts, four 
Barons, twenty-eight Imperial Cities, and eight thousand 
(8,000) teachers and clergymen. Such a subscription of the 
Church Confession by a minister is call a “‘ Revers,” or decla- 
ration of adhesion to the established faith of the body, and was 
also exacted, by Muhlenberg and other founders of Lutheran- 
ism in America, of the clergymen whom they ordained accord- 
ing to established Lutheran usage. But as in Germany, under 
the government of that infidel monarch, Frederick, called the 
Great, of Prussia, the friend of the French Voltaire, and in the 
prevalence of Rationalism, which they inaugurated, these sub- 
scriptions were neglected and evaded whereever the friends of 
infidelity had the power ; so, in the United States, subscrip- 
tion, or professed obligation to these Confessions, was gradually 
neglected and omitted until, at last, it was entirely forgotten 
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that such subscription, or obligation to the Confessions, had 
ever prevailed in the Lutheran denomination in America, The 
Ministerium or Synod of New York, organized in 1785, under 
the control of decided Rationalists, soon went so far as abso- 
lutely to prohibit the enforcement or use of any Confession of 
Faith ; the Synod of Pennsylvania practically did the same 
thing, and in 1837, the Franckean Synod of New York, a seces- 
sion from the other Lutheran bodies of that State, formed a 
new Confession for itself, with very little reference to the 
Augsburg Confession. The Constitution of the General Sy- 
nod, organized, as already stated, in 1820, is also profoundly 
silent in regard to the Augsburg Confession. 

Yet Lutheranism, as defined by the Augsburg Confession, was 
not utterly extinct among those who bore its name in the 
United States. There were still some men who maintained the 
ancient Faith in their hearts, though few were bold enough to 
open their lips in its defense. Among these was Dr. John Geo. 
Schmucker, father of Dr. 8. 8. Schmucker, an able preacher 
and learned theologian, the author of several works in the 
German language ; Dr. Daniel Kurtz, of Baltimore ; Dr. F. 
W. Geissenhainer, of New York, and other men who exerted 
very considerable influence in the Lutheran communion, but 
never gave great prominence to the peculiarities of Lutheran- 
ism. But the members of the Tennessee Synod, who were 
men of very little culture, whether literary or social, and 
some individuals in the Ohio Synod, carried their advocacy of 
these doctrines to the verge of fanaticism. Thus, in 1820, the 
representatives of the Tennessee Synod refused to unite with 
the Synod of North Carolina ; 1. “‘ Because the latter Synod 
did not teach that baptism was regeneration ; 2. Because said 
body did not accept the elements in the Eucharist as the true 
body and blood of Christ ; and, 3. Because their plan for a 
general union of the Church was against the Augsburg Con- 
fession.” (See Hazelius’ ‘‘ History of the American Lutheran 
Church ” pp. 150 and 151.) 

In fact, a reaction in favor of the Lutheranism of the Augs- 
burg Confession commenced with the formation of the General 
Synod, and soon made itself felt in that body. It is also a 
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very remarkable circumstance that Dr. 8. 8. Schmucker, whom 
we have had occasion to notice as the great advocate and expo- 
nent of the New Lutheranism, should have been one of the 
first to initiate this reaction in favor of Old Lutheranism in 
the General Synod. He did this by inserting in the Constitu- 
tion of the General Synod’s Theological Seminary, of which he 
was the first Professor, the following as a part of the Pro- 
fessor’s oath of office :—‘‘ J believe the Augsbury Confession 
and the Catechisms of Luther to be a summary and just exhi- 
bition of the fundamental doctrines of the Word.” This was 
done in 1826. Three years later, in 1829, he prevailed upon the 
general Synod to recommend to its District Synods the follow- 
ing asa part of the ordination vow of all candidates whom 
they admitted into the ministry :—“‘ Do ycu believe that the 
Sundamental doctrines of the Sacred Scriptures are set forth in 
a manner substantially correct in the doctrinal articles of the 
Augsburg Confession? Answer—Yes.” Dr. Schmucker him- 
self tells us, that he did not intend by these declarations to 
bind the professor of theology, or the minister of the Gospel, 
to every doctrinal statement of the Augsburg Confession or 
Catechisms of Luther, but only to those which were “ funda- 
mental” to Christianity,—to the divine inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, justification by faith, 
and the like, but not to any peculiarities of Lutheranism, as 
set forth in those Confessions. Nor have we any reason to 
doubt that such was his intention. At all events, he placed 
himself between two fires, the Rationalists denouncing him as 
a bigot to antiquated notions, the Old Lutherans, as a latitu- 
dinarian, unfaithful to the established teachings of the denom- 
ination. Over the former of these opponents he gained an easy 
victory. Rationalism soon disappeared from the Lutherans in 
the United States before an active opposition, and for the last 
twenty years has had no avowed advocate there. Nor was Old 
Lutheranism much more powerful in the General Synod, for 
the first twenty-five years of its existence, from 1820 to 1845. 
Outside of that body, however, it was making some progress. 
The Synod of Ohio established its Theological Seminary in 
1830, and soon took a decided position in favor of Lutheran 
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orthodoxy. In 1836, an English Lutheran Synod was formed 
in the state just mentioned, with the following as one of the 
articles of the Constitution :—‘* The Augsburg Confession shall 
be the unalterable symbol of the Doctrines of this Synod, and 
all its members shall ex animo profess adherence to all its ar- 
ticles complete and entire, without any reservation.” 

But as Lutheran orthodoxy received a new life in Germany, 
so it gradually communicated this to its co-religionists in 
America. It did this by sending to America both men and 
books deeply imbued with its sentiments. It is well known 
how Lutheranism revived in Germany, after its apparent disap- 
pearance there, and that the opposition and persecution which 
it encountered from the Prussian government of Frederick 
William III., only gave it greater intensity and vigor, until, in 
1845, the small body of Lutherans who had separated them- 
selves from the ‘‘ United Church of Prussia,” because they re- 
garded it as destructive of true Lutheranism, received tolera- 
tion, and were acknowledged as having a right to exist as an 
independent ecclesiastical body. In the mean time, some of 
these persecuted Lutherans had fled to Australia, others to 
America. Those who came to this country, in 1838, were led 
by their Pastor, Martin Stephan, accompanied by several other 
clergymen, and settled in Missouri, in and around St. Louis. 
Mr. Stephan, who had for many years appeared to be a very 
devout Christian, as well as a zealous Lutheran, fell, about 
that time, into very grievous crimes, was deposed from the 
ministry by his deeply mortified brethren and people, and soon 
after died in Illinois, according to some reports, in the com- 
munion of the Romish Church. But these emigrants, being 
joined by other strict Lutherans from other parts of Germany, 
especially from Bavaria, gradually formed a very numerous and 
powerful party, and finally united in what is now known as 
the ‘‘ Synod of Missouri and adjacent States,” which now has 
in its connection some two hundred and fifty (250) ministers, 
and many thousand communicants, a Theological Seminary at 
St. Louis, a College at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and various other 
schools—all conducted in the German language, and upon the 
principles of the strictest Lutheranism. The gentlemen at the 
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head of their institutions are well educated, and possessed of 
more than ordinary abilities, as is manifest from their produc- 
tions, which are generally of a controversial nature, and rather 
distinguished for the “‘fortiter in re” than the “ suaviter in 
modo.” Standing aloof from all other parts of the Lutherans 
in this country, these “ Missourians,” as they are generally 
called, form a very distinctly marked party. 

Burning with zeal for the old faith of their denomination, 
these Lutherans were greatly shocked to discover, as they be- 
lieved they did, that the great mass of those calling themselves 
by the same name in this country, were such only in name. 
Regarding the General Synod as the stronghold of this merely 
nominal Lutheranism, they soon began to assail it with all the 
violence that they had been accustomed to direct against the 
‘Prussian Union,” as they termed the union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed bodies, which had been brought about mainly 
by the influence of the King of Prussia, though existing also 
in other parts of Germany. 

These gentlemen, bringing over to this country the last re- 
sults of theological discussion in Germany upon the points in 
controversy, naturally made a strong impression upon the Lu- 
theran theologians, attracting.certain minds and repelling oth- 
ers. In every body that has a life and history of its own, and 
especially in every Church, there is a natural tendency, espe- 
cially in more profound thinkers, to preserve its life and spirit, 
to conserve its institutions, and to study and venerate its his- 
tory. So the American Lutheran student, who learns the Ger- 
man language as a matter of course, cannot but pay great at- 
tention to the theology of Germany, which is to him a sort of 
Holy Land, the cradle of the Reformation, the home of Lu- 
ther and Melancthon, and of many of the greatest scholars and 
profoundest thinkers that the world has ever known. 

Thus, there was gradually formed in the bosom of the Gen- 
eral Synod itself, and even in its institutions at Gettysburg, 
where the New Lutheranism seemed to have reached its high- 
est development, a party strongly imbued with the ancient or- 
thodoxy of Lutheranism, as exhibited in its most highly de- 
veloped and modern form, and represented by such men as Sar- 
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torius, Harless, Rudelbach, Guericke, Kahnis and Hengsten- 
berg. 

The contents of the ‘ Evangelical Review,” a quarterly 
Journal established in 1849 by Dr. W. M. Reynolds, then a 
Professor in Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, soon gave 
evidence of the facts just stated. This periodical was profes- 
sedly established for purposes of theological discussion, and 
with special reference to the diversities of opinion which had 
then made their appearance among the Lutherans, with a dis- 
tinctly avowed desire for their reconciliation. The ground 
taken by the Editor, as announced in his Introductory Article, 
(p. 17) was this :—‘* We propose to give all parts of the Church 
an opportunity to exhibit their sentiments. It is only by the 
comparison of opposite views, and by hearing what is said in 
favor of each, that we are to be harmonized in feeling and 
united in action. The most hopeless kind of separation is, 
where the opposite parties will not meet for argument, nor lis- 
ten to each other. If, therefore, the most opposite views should 
be expressed in this Review, we shall by no means despair of 
reconciling them, or finally bringing together, in the unity of 
one common faith, the parties that advance them.” 

Such also were the views taken by Dr. C. P. Krauth, Pro- 
fessor of Exegesis and Oriental Literature in the General Sy- 
nod’s Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, and by Professor 
M. L. Stoever, of Pennsylvania College, in connection with 
whom the Review was edited for thirteen years ;—it is now in 
the hands of the gentleman last named. But it soon appeared 
that a most decided majority of the leading minds among the 
Lutherans, as represented in this periodical, were either Old 
Lutherans, or strong conservatives, most of the Articles, and 
altogether the most able ones, partaking strongly of this char- 


, 


acter. 

The point at which the Lutheran denomination in the U. 8. 
has now arrived, is best indicated by the transactions of its 
last General Synod, held.at York, Pa., in May last. Dr. 8. 
Sprecher, the President of Wittenberg College, generally re- 
garded as entertaining New School views of the most extreme 
character, was elected President of that body. At the same 
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time the application of the Franckean Synod,—which had set 
aside the Augsburg Confession, by the adoption of a new Con- 
fession of its own,—for admission into the General Synod, was 
first rejected or delayed, until they should “ give formal ex- 
pression to their adoption of the Augsburg Confession, as re- 
ceived by the General Synod.” But the representatives of the 
Franckean Synod, sending in a written communication to the 
General Synod, in which they “ informed the General Synod 
that, in adopting the Constitution of that body, the members 
of the Franckean Synod fully understood that they were adopt- 
ing the doctrinal position of the General Synod, viz: ‘‘ That 
the fundamental truths of the word of God are taught in a 
manner substantially correct in the Augsburg Confession,” the 
General Synod, after a very animated discussion, received them 
at once, as one of its integral parts, but with this proviso :— 

Resolved, That the Franckean Synod is hereby received into 
connection with the General Synod, with the understanding 
that said Synod, at its next meeting, declare, in an official 
manner, its adoption of the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg 
Confession, as a substantially correct exhibition of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the word of God.” 

This Resolution was adopted by a vote of ninety-seven (97) 
members against forty (40). But so strong was the opposi- 
tion, that these forty gentlemen of the minority drew up a 
protest against this action, as inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion of the General Synod, and the delegates of the Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, the most numerous body connected with the 
General Synod, formally withdrew from the Convention, in ac- 
cordance with a standing resolution of that Synod, adopted at 
the time of its reunion with the General Synod in 1853, in 
these words :— 

“ Resolved, That should the General Synod violate its con- 
stitution, and require of our Synod assent to anything con-" 
flicting with the old and long established faith of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, then our delegates are hereby requi- 
red to protest against such action, to withdraw from its ses- 
sions, and report to this body.” 

At a meeting since held, the Pennsylvania Synod has ap- 
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proved of the action of its representatives, and has thus, in 
effect, again, for the second time, withdrawn from the General 
Synod. Whether it will remain separated, is a question which 
time must determine. 

But no one who understands the nature of the case, can fail 
to perceive that this action of the General Synod is a great ad- 
vance in the direction of Old Lutheranism. First, it is the 
General Synod’s first avowal that the Augsburg Confession is 
a part of its Constitution. In that Constitution there is no 
mention whatever of the Augsburg Confession. Secondly, the 
General Synod here peremptorily requires of Synods, what it 
had before only recommended to them, and that very loosely, 
and without attempting to enforce the recommendation, viz : 
to adopt the Augsburg Confession. Thirdly, although a gual- 
ified reception of the Augsburg Confession, this is something 
entirely different from the “‘ Definite Platform,” or ‘“‘ Americ&n 
Recension of the Augsburg Confession.” This is more clearly 
shown by the fact, that this General Synod has recommended 
and sends down to its district Synods, the following alteration 
of its Constitution. Instead of the indefinite Lutheranism 
now contained in Art. III., Sec. 3 of its Constitution, it pro- 
poses the following :—*“ All regularly constituted Lutheran Sy- 
nods, not now in connection with the General Synod, receiving 
and holding with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of our fa- 
thers, the Word of God, as contained in the Canonical Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, as the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice, and the Augsburg Confession as a cor- 
rect exhibition of the fundamental doctrine of the Divine 
word, and of the faith of the Church founded upon that word,— 
may at any time become associated with the General Synod, 
by complying with the requirements of this Constitution, and 
sending delegates to its Convention,” &c. Finally, the ‘“ Doc- 

‘trinal Platform” was rejected in almost so many words, by the 
adoption of a Preamble and Resolutions, still further defining 
the sense in which the General Synod understands the Augs- 
burg Confession, and denying the errors charged upon it by 
the advocates of that plan, (which, however, is not directly 
named,) in the following solemn language :—‘‘ Before God and 
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this Church, we declare, that in our judgment, the Augsburg 
Confession, properly interpreted, is in perfect consistency with 
this our testimony, and with the Holy Scriptures, as regards 
the errors specified.” (See Minutes of General Synod for 
1864, pp. 39 and 40.) That the General Synod has thus ta- 
ken a highly conservative position, must be plain to every re- 
flecting mind. 

But that it will be able thus to unite the discordant materi- 
als which now form what is called the Lutheran Church in the 
United States, is by no means probable. For these are com- 
posed of the following elements, all of which are more or less 
separated, and unwilling to céoperate with each other. First, 
the several nationalities, distinguished by their peculiar lan- 
guages, namely, English, German, Swedish, and Danish or 
Norwegian. 2. The Germans are subdivided into (1) the 
American Germans, and (2) European Germans. A few Amer- 
ican Germans are New Lutherans, but the great majority are 
Old Lutherans. But among the European Germans are these 
distinct parties, (1)The Missourians ; (2) the adherents of Mr. 
Grabau, of Buffalo, N. Y., forming what is called the Buffalo 
Synod ; (3) the Iowa Synod, formed by friends of the Roman- 
izing Leehe, of Bavaria. These three parties of Germans wage 
a triangular sort of warfare with each other, and a common 
one against the General Synod. 3. On this last point the Sy- 
nods of Ohio and Tennessee agree with them, without being 
able to unite with them or with each other on other points, al- 

though their doctrinal differences are very slight. Both these 
bodies are more Americanized than those just mentioned. Ma- 
ny of their congregations have preaching in the English lan- 
guage, and their church usages are different. If the Synod of 
Pennsylvania. remain separate from the General Synod, they 
will, undoubtedly, in the course of time, form some kind of a 
union with the bodies last named, as also with the German 
Synod of Wisconsin. 4. The Scandinavians are divided into 
two bodies; (1) the Augustana Synod, formed chiefly of 
Swedes, but embracing alsoa few Norwegians, and (2) the 
Norwegian Synod of Wisconsin, which has embraced a pecul- 
iar system of theology, prevalent at one time in the University 
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of Christiana, where most of their ministers were educated— 
an unnatural union of Rationalism and Old Lutheranism that 
cannot long subsist together. Finally, we have the General 
Synod, with its two parties of Old and New Lutherans, of 
whom we have already spoken at some length—and, perhaps 
we should be more accurate if we were to add, the Conserva- 
tives or moderate men, as a third party in the General Synod. 
But as they form the bond of union for the others, and pre- 
vent the General Synod from dividing formally into two hostile 
camps, it would perhaps be ungracious to call them a separate 
party. ; 

To all these we are to add the Southern Lutherans, who, 
since the breaking out of the Rebellion, have formed them- 
selves into another General Synod, extending over South West- 
ern Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, with 
some very remarkable peculiarities of Church government, 
though otherwise to be ranked as Conservative Lutherans. 
The Lutherans of Texas have not joined this Southern General 
Synod, their sentiments, like those of the Germans of that 
State generally, being strongly averse to slavery, and favorable 
to the Federal government. There is also a small German Lu- 
theran Synod in Wisconsin, which stands aloof from all other 
Lutheran bodies, though sympathizing strongly with the Synod 
of Pennsylvania, from which it differs chiefly in being com- 
posed exclusively of European Germans, the other body hav- 
ing, perhaps, a majority of native Americans. 

Here we have, separated into forty different Synods, with 
2,487 congregations, 1,400 ministers, over 260,000 communi- 
cants, and a population of several millions, the material which 
- the Lutheran denomination would naturally use for the great 
purposes of life and activity—capable, undoubtedly, if prop- 
erly employed, of accomplishing the most important results 
for the Church and for the world. This is, truly, a mighty 
host, but alas !—as has too often happened in other commun- 
ions—is militant mainly against herself. For, as we have just 
seen, what should be a living member, a firmly united organ- 
ism of the body of Christ, is divided into nearly a dozen dif- 
ferent parties, arrayed in deadly hostility against each other. 

VOL. XVI. 48 
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The wonder is not, therefore, that Lutheranism has made so 
little progress in the United States, but that it has made so 
much. No one will doubt what would become of the stoutest 
army of 200,000 men that was ever led into an enemy’s country, 
if it were there without a general at its head, without disci- 
pline, without the plan of a campaign, but still more, if it 
were arrayed in a dozen divisions, and each of these divisions 
were to direct its efforts, not to the destruction of the com- 
mon foe, but to turn its hostile fire upon its own battalions ! 
Common sense, to say nothing of Christian feeling, revolts and 
cries out against a course so suicidal. It was to correct this 
state of things, that the General Synod was established; as 
one of the Articles of its Constitution distinctly declares, that 
“This body shall apply all its powers, its prayers and its means 
towards the prevention of schisms amongst us.” So also this 
body at its last meeting declares, that certain changes in its 
Constitution are proposed, in order *‘ to check the tendency to 
disintegration, and unite us more firmly in fraternal union.” 
(p. 40.) 

Nor can it be doubted that the power of cohesion in the Lu- 
theran body must be very strong, to have enabled it so long to 
hold together, both in this country and in Germany, against 
all the elements of destruction which have been at work within 
it, and all the enemies by which it has been assailed from with- 
out. All the questions which her theologians have discussed 
with so much warmth, the tyrannical acts of her Kings and 
Princes, Romanism, Rationalism, none have had power to destroy 
her entirely, though they have greatly reduced her in Europe, 
and it remains to be seen whether her self-government, amid 
the anarchical tendencies of America, will have a more favora-— 
ble influence. So far, we see little more than the agitation of 
a seething cauldron ; but that may subside, and the agitated 
material of Church life settle down into the normal and fairly 
crystalized forms of her Christian life. Lutheranism has cer- 
tainly not manifested any strong tendency to schism and secta- 
rianism. Luther always declared himself an obedient subject 
of the Church Catholic, and protested only against the cor- 
ruptions of Rome. Sectarianism has received but little coun- 
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tenance in Lutheran countries, and we cannot but admire the 
firmness with which Lutherans, even under great discourage- 
ments, here in America, adhere to the Faith of their birth. 

But her most partial friends must admit her deficiences, the 
evils from which she here suffers, and the very great dangers to 
which she is exposed. Shall she settle back, after three cen- 
turies of struggle, into the stereotyped immobility of the Férm 
of Concord and the 16th century ? Or shall she go on with 
the ‘‘ progress” of New Lutheranism until-she has lost her Lu- 
theran identity ? Shall she remain just as she came originally 
from Sweddn, Holland, Germany, (in all its thirty little Prin- 
cipalities,) Hungary, Norway and Denmark? Or shall she 
suit herself to the changed circumstances of a New World ? 
Can all these diversities be fused and blended together in one 
harmonious whole ? Will she still stand aloof from the Eng- 
lish language, and from the modes of thought and of life that 
it carries along with it? Or will she adopt this language, and 
ally herself with those who speak it, and confess with them 
“ One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all ?” 

These are questions that no one can as yet authoritatively 
answer. But we are free to express our hope that they will 
all, in due time, be answered aright by the action of all parts 
of the Lutheran denomination. We think that, with all its 
Teutonic tenacity, that body is steadily, though slowly, moving 
in the right direction, and that it will finally work out aright 
the great problems presented for its solution. It must settle 
its doctrines here, in America, as it formerly settled them in 
Europe, not by going back to Romanism, nor forward to Ra- 
tionalism, but by holding fast to the original Catholic Faith of 
Primitive Christianity. As this is also the position of the 

hurch of England, and of her daughter, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States, may we not hope that 
there will be a gradual approximation and final union of these 
two Communions, and that as the Lutheran body in the United 
States adopts the English language, and becomes truly conser- 
vative, it will find itself identified in Church usages, as well as 
in doctrine, with the genuine conservatism of the Episcopal 
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Church ? And as Lutheran experience, here and elsewhere, 
shows how necessary a sound Church government is, to prevent 
disorders and corruption of doctrine in the Church, we cannot 
doubt that when the attention of English-speaking Lutherans 
is once fairly fixed upon this subject, they will see that the 
Augsburg Confession was right, and that the Swedish and 
Scandinavian Churches were right, in proposing the retention 
of Episcopacy as a necessary element of true Church conser- 
vatism. 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of giving greater 
fullness and point to the conclusion at which wé have here 
arrived, in regard to the relations of the Lutherans to the Epis- 
copal Church, by quoting from the Sermon of Dr. W. A. Muh- 
lenberg, the title of which we have placed at the head of this 
Article. However much we may differ from Dr. Muhlenberg, 
in some of the positions which he has taken in regard to 
“Church Unity” and “ Communion,” we are happy to second 
his efforts for bringing Lutherans and Episcopalians into “ the 
Unity of the same Faith.” No one can speak with more grace, 
and with better claims to be heard on this subject, than Dr. 
Muhlenberg. He is descended in a direct line, the grandson, in 
fact, of Henry Meichior Muhlenberg, whom the Lutherans of 
the United States have long recognized as their venerated 
“Patriarch,” their most illustrious name. He has, too, always 
cultivated the most friendly relations with those whom he re- 
gards as his spiritual “ brethren,” as well as “ his kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh,” among the Lutherans. No one can, 
therefore, appeal to the members of that Communion with bet- 
ter prospects of a respectful hearing. We, therefore, sum up 
what we have to say upon this subject, in his language, 
hoping that it may here fall under the notice of many who 
would not see it in the transient form in which it was first 
published. 

It may be necessary, for the information of those not familiar 
with the early history of Lutheranism in this country, te state 
that the Lutheran House of Worship, at the restoration and 
reconsecration of which Dr. Muhlenberg assisted, by the deliv- 
ery of this Sermon, was one built in 1745, under the care of 
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his grandfather, H. M. Muhlenberg. He there says, (p. 23, 
et seq.) 


“ Therefore the more cheerfully do I unite in this celebration, happy 
thus to show myself one with you in those great Articles of Faith, in 
which your communion, and that of which I am a minister,are entirely 
agreed. Our separation is not in that of doctrine. Between the 
Charch of England and the Lutheran Church, the most intimate rela- 
tions have existed ever since the time they were allies in their com- 
mon battle against Rome. For the last half century or upwards, 
from various causes, there has been more estrangement, of which, 
however, there was nothing at the time of the first Lutherans and 
Episcopalians in this country. Their mutual friendly attitude appears 
from many facts that might be stated; a significant one is, that your 
patriarch was pleased to have one of his sons in the ministry of the 
Church of England. * ° id ° ° 

“ Between Bishop White, the patriarch of the American Episcopal 
Charch, and your patriarch—I had almost said your Bishop, he was 
so in affection and influence, if not in authority—there existed a most 
cordial intimacy, which, in my younger days, | often heard the Bishop 
refer to, repeating ane edotes, showing the E piscopal sy ympathies of 
his Lutheran friend and brother. ° ad ° 

“ Had the temper and spirit of moderation of those ae men gen- 
erally prevailed in our two communions, we should have found some 
way of coming together ere this, instead of remaining apart, as we 
now do, adding to the unhappy divisions of the Christian world. No 
others of the Reformed bodies ought rather to be one, for no others 
have so much in common. In all the great matters of the testimony, 
we are one. We adhere to the ancient and universal Creeds often 
found in your Lutheran Bibles, as well as in our Prayer Books. We 
have the same theological doctrines, seeing your Augsburg Confession 
was the basis of our XXXIX Articles, which Confession, Bishop 
Bull, one of the great lights of the Church of England, after stating 
the fact that our “Artic les were framed on it, pronounces, ‘the noblest 
symbol of the Reformed Churches.’ 

“In the Orders of the Ministry we differ, though there we might 
practically agree, were your Ministry constituted as it is in the Lu- 
theran Churches of some of the northern countries of Europe. We 
both have the — of Ministerial and Church Order. In the admin- 
istration of the Sacraments, we are nearly alike, and in their doctrine, 
also, as it is now received by the majorities in both our Communions, 
and where the same diversities of views on the subject are found; 
high and low Churchmen, high and low Lutherans tolerating one 
another in the comprehensiveness of the Faith. We both have the 
Rite of Confirmation as a proper complement of Infant Baptism. 
With us it is administered only by the Bishop ; in the case, however, 
of any one coming into our Church, who had been confirmed by a 
Lutheran clergyman, Bishop White did not think it necessary to 
repeat the Rite. Together we observe the seasons of the Church 
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Year, having the same round of Gospels and Epistles for the Sun- 
days, Festivals and Fasts. In this, as well as in other things, our 
Liturgies agree, both having been derived from the same sources. 
* * * * * * * * * * ® es 
“Thus we see there are many considerations which should foster our 
sympathies as kindred Communions. They show us how nearly we 
approximate, and must sometimes prompt the desire that we might go 
on from proximity to union. And why not union? These walls of 
division between us are certainly nothing desirable in themselves.” 
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Art. IV—PAPERS OF THE RUSSO-GREEK COMMITTEE. 


No. Ill. 


Tue Russian PRIMER. 


Ir is the desire of the Russo-Greek Committee, as intimated in 
their first paper, to make accessible to American Churchmen as much 
of interest respecting the doctrine, worship, and practical life of the 
Oriental Orthodox Communion, as the means contributed for this pur- 
pose will enable them to do. The following paper is mainly a reprint 
of Blackmore’s translation of the Russian Primer. This has been in 
use for centuries, it is said, substantially in its existing form. Next 
following this, in the order of instruction in that Church, is the Shorter 
Catechism, and then the Longer Catechism. The two Catechisms, in 
their present form, are the work of the very venerable and saintly 
Philaret, the present Metropolitan of Moscow. Not that they claim 
to be altogether original with him, but are rather a revision, amplifica- 
tion, and re-arrangement of several pre-existing and generally approved 
Catechisms. Instead of the Primer, the Longer Catechism would 
have been given in this paper, as it contains a fuller exposition of 
Russian Doctrine, but for the fact that it exceeds one hundred printed 
octavo pages. The Shorter Catechism contains scarcely any fuller 
exposition of doctrine than does the Primer, while the Primer is much 
the older of the two, and moreover, is the first book put into the hand 
of every Russian child. It has been thought best, therefore, to give 
the Primer in its entireness, quoting all of the Longer Catechism on 
those points of doctrine treated of in the Primer, respecting which the 
Russian Church (whether seemingly or really) differs from ours ; add- 
ing to these copious extracts, several others from equally authentic 
sources. 

Some of the notes to the extracts from the Longer Catechism are 
from the highest authorities, and are well worthy of the reader’s atten- 
tion ; especially the note on the word Transubstantiation, on page 585. 

The Committee hope to be able to publish not only other Catechisms, 
and doctrinal formularies of the Eastern Church, but also some of 
its Liturgies, and Occasional Offices ; likewise Sermons, and éxtracts 
from modern writers, illustrating the peculiarities of the East, and 
giving their views of the differences between them and ourselves. 
But this depends altogether upon the contributions of Churchmen to 
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meet the expense; all which should be sent to the Rev. J. Freeman 
Young, 33 West 24th Street, New York, by whom they will be duly 
acknowledged. 


THE 


RUSSIAN PRIMER. 


DAILY PRAYERS. 


In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
Amen, 

Glory be to Thee, O our God, glory be to Thee. 

O Heavenly King, the Comforter, the Spirit of truth, Who 
art every where and fillest all things, the treasure of blessings 
and giver of life, come to us and make Thine abode in us, 
cleanse us from all impurity, and save our souls of Thy good- 
ness. 

O Holy God, O Holy God Almighty, O Holy God Immortal, 
have mercy upon us. 

O Most Holy Trinity, have mercy upon us: O God, cleanse 
us from our sins: Forgive us our offences, O Lord: Visit us, 
O God, and help our infirmities, for Thy Name’s sake. 

Our Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven, Give us this day bread for our subsistence. And 
forgive us our trespasses, As we forgive them that trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation ; But deliver us 
from evil. 


. To the Mother of God. 


Hail Mary, Virgin Mother of God, full of grace, the Lord 
is with thee: blessed art thou among women, and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb, for thou hast borne the Saviour of our 
souls, * 





* See note, page 591, on the Invocation of Saints. 
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On rising from Sleep. 


O Lord, I thank Thee with my whole heart that Thou hast 
raised me up-from sleep safe and sound, that Thou hast scat- 
tered the darkness of night, and gladdened mine eyes with the 
light of this day. And now, O Lord, I believe in Thee with 
my whole heart; scatter, I pray Thee, the darkness of my 
ignorance, and of my passions, and lighten my mind and my 
will with Thy almighty grace. Grant me to do cheerfully 
and zealously every work which Thou hast appointed for me, 
and reverently to search out the wonders hidden in Thy holy 
Law, ever calling with boldness upon Thy holy Name. 


On going to Rest. 


Almighty God, Who hast vouchsafed of Thy providence to 
bring me to this present hour of night ; I give Thee hearty 
thanks for all the blessings that I have this day received at 
Thy hand, praying Thee to accept my contrition for all that I 
have done amiss. And now that I am going to my rest, keep 
me, I beseech Thee, under the shadow of Thy wings, and make 
me withal to remember that everlasting rest which Thou hast 
prepared for them that love Thee; among whom place me 
also, O Lord. 


Before Dinner. 


The eyes of all wait upon Thee, O Lord, and Thou givest 
them their meat in due season: Thou openest Thy hand, and 
fillest all things living with good. 


After Dinner. 


I thank Thee, O Christ my God, that Thou hast fed me 
with Thy earthly good things: let it not be with these only, 
I beseech Thee, but bring me also to Thy heavenly kingdom. 


The Creed, or Symbol of Faith. 


I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth, and of all things visible and invisible ; And in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, begotten of 


the Father before all worlds, Light of light, Very God of very 
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God, begotten, not made, of one substance with the Father ; 
by Whom all things were made, Who for us men, and for our 
salvation came down from heaven, And was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, And was made man, And 
was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate, And suffered, 
And was buried, And rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures, And ascended into Heaven, And sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father, And shall come again with glory to 
judge both the quick and the dead ; Whose kingdom shall 
have no end: And I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord the 
Giver of Life, Who proceedeth from the Father,* Who with 





* It will be observed that the Creed is used by the Oriental Church 
in its G2cumenical form, without the clause fi/iogue—* and the Son” — 
which first began to be interpolated, and sung in the Creed in some 
provinces of France and Spain, in the 7th and 8tk centuries ; though 
not till the 9th Century was it inserted into the Creed at Rome, by Pope 
Nicholas I. This unauthorized meddling of the arrogant Pontiff with 
the common heritage of universal Christendom, and the vncompromis- 
ing resistance of the Oriental Church to this unpardonable innovation, 
were the principal cause of the great schism from thenceforward between 
the East and the West. 

The Oriental view of this matter is presented so very clearly and 
concisely, in the Reply of the Patriarch and Synod of Constantinople 
to the English Non-jurors, (dated Constantinople, April 12th, 1718,) 
that it may with propriety be given in this place. In their proposals 
to the Greeks, the Non-jurors stated that they assented to the Oriental 
Faith in the matter of the Procession of the Holy Ghost, and that, 
when they uttered the clause in the Creed respecting the Procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son, they meant no more than “ from the 
Faruer by the Son.” 'To this the Greeks made response as follows :— 

“'To this we answer, that we receive no other Rule or Creed than 
that which was settled, and most piously set forth, by the first and 
second holy General Councils; in which it was decreed, that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father: for it says, ‘We believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord the Giver of Life, Who proceedeth from the Father.’ 

“'Therefore we receive none who add the least syllable, (and the most 
perfect word would fall far short,) either by way of insertion, com- 
mentary, or explication to this Holy Creed, or who take any thing 
from it. For, the holy Fathers at that time anathematize all such 
as shall either take from or add to it any word or syllable. Upon this 
account, we cannot lawfully allow of the addition of the preposition 
du, or ex, nor say either from or by the Son. But we would bave 
those who desire to communicate and agree with us, to keep it pure 
and without alteration, and to speak and read agreeably to the original 
determination of those Holy Synods. We don’t allow it, therefore, 
to be either publicly or privately read with addition; but if any one 
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the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glorified, 
Who spake by the Prophets ; I believe one.Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church ; I acknowledge one Baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins ; I look for the resurrection of the dead ; And the 
life of the world to come. Amen. 





has formerly inserted any word, let it be struck out, and let the Creed 
be unaltered as it was at first written, and is to this day, after so many 
years, read and believed by us. Now, concerning this point we thus 
believe, that there is a two-fold procession of the Holy Spirit: the 
one, natural, eternal, and before time, according to which the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father alone; and of which it is both written 
in the Creed, and the Lord has said, another Comforter will I send 
unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth Wuich PROCEEDETH 
FROM THE Fatuer: (John xv. 26). The other is temporal and depu- 
tative, according to which, the Holy Spirit is externally sent forth, 
derived, proceeds and flows from both the Father and the Son, for 
the sanctification of the creature. But it is plain that, in the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost, the preposition ’e« is never used for dé, nor 
vive versa, dc for ‘ex, from many testimonies, but especially from that 
great divine, John Damascene, in the 60th chapter of the first book 
of his Theology, where he says the Spirit of the Father, as proceeding 
Jrom the Father, and the Spirit of the Son, not as proceeding from 
Him, but by Him from the Father: for the Father only is the cause. 
Here dui is applied to the Son, and ’e« is declared to be unapplicable 
to Him, not as from Him, says he, but as by Him. The prepositions 
‘ex and dé are not therefore equivalent ; for, if they were, what should 
hinder him from saying that he proceeds from the Son? For he said 
that he proceeded from the Father by the Son. We, therefore, of the 
Oriental Orthodox Church, being taught by the fathers, say that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds absolutely from the Father with regard to that 
procession which is natural, eternal and before time; and upon that 
account make use neither of the preposition ’ex nor dé when we speak 
of the Son. For we do not say that the Holy Spirit proceeds from or 
by the Son in that respect: for, as the Son was not begotten of the 
Father by the mediation of the Holy Spirit, so neither does the Holy 
Spirit proceed from the Father by the mediation of the Son. 

“But as to His temporal and outward procession, we agree that He 
proceeds, comes or is sent Ay the Son, or through the Son’s mediation, 
and from the Son in this sense of an outward procession, for the sane- 
tification of the creature. 

“ But this zpéecre, or mission, we do not call procession, lest we should 
be as unhappy as the Papists, who, because of the limited dialect of 
the Latin language, which is unable to express the xpéeo or emission, 
by one word, and the ‘exxopevore by another, have called them both 
processionem; which afterwards grew into an error, and made them 
take the eternal procession for that zpéecg which was in time. There- 
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SHORT MORAL PRECEPTS. 


My good child, remember always that God looks not only to 
our actions, but also to our inmost thoughts and intentions. 

He gave thee life and preserves it, and whatever happiness 
thou hast in it, it is all from Him. 

Therefore, ever thank Him for all His goodness to thee ; 
love Him with all thy heart ; obey Him in all things, and call 
upon Him to help thee in everything thou doest. 

Honour thy Sovereign as the power ordained by God, and be 
subject to him in all things. 

Honour thy Spiritual Pastors, thy Father and Mother, thine 
Elders, and all good people, and follow them in all that they 
direct for thy good. 

Ever bear in mind, that thou hast been born into the world 
for this end, to do good to thyself and to all others, as far as 
possible, on all occasions. 

Love not only thy neighbours and friends, but also thy very 
enemies ; by so doing, thou mayest win and correct them, and 
make them good people. 

Have no strife nor enmity with any body, and even though 
any injure thee, bear it patiently ; for this is true greatness, 

Be merciful even to the beast, which God hath given man 
for his service. 





fore, to avoid the equivocation of terms, we call that procession which 
is inward and eternal, and not that emission, or effusion, or profection, 
which is external and in time. 

“And this is the reason of that false opinion of the Latins, that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son; which is contrary 
to the doctrine of our Lord and the holy fathers. 

“Now, that the Holy Spirit does not proceed from the Son, according 
to that procession which is before time, fake the words of the above- 
cited father, in the eighth chapter of the fourth book of his Theology, 
which are these :— We both say the Spirit which is from the Father, 
and the Spirit of the Father ; but we do not say the Spirit from the 
Son, but the Spirit of the Son. For, says the Holy Apostle, ‘if any 
one,’ says he, ‘has not the Spirit of Christ ;’ and we acknowledge that 
the Spirit 1s made manifest and communicated to us by the Son. 
Rom. vil, 9.” 

“What can be clearer than these words? And thus much for this 
article.” 
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Abstain not only from bad actions, but also from improper 
words, which hurt the ear. 

Covet nothing which belongs to another ; still less steal or 
take away ; but be content with what thou hast of thine own, 

If thou art poor, and canst not earn anything by work, beg ; 
and when any one gives, receive it thankfully. 

Do not desire to have everything thou seest. 

Be diligent, and flee idleness. Diligence is pleasing to God, 
and very much for thine own interest ; but idleness, on the 
contrary, is the source of all manner of evil, and a sin alto- 
gether hateful to God. 

Never lie, but always speak the truth; for lying, or deceit 
of whatever kind, is the most mischievous of vices. If thou 
liest even once, people will not believe thee afterwards, 

Do not say all thou knowest, but at fit time and occasion, 

What thou knowest not, neither affirm positively, nor deny. 

When any one older than thyself speaks, listen in silence. 

When thou thinkest to speak, consider first of what thou — 
art going to speak. 

Be gentle and not forward, silent rather than talkative. 

Be not proud ; be civil to every body, kind to thine inferi- 
ors, charitable to the poor. 

If ever thou offendest any one, make it up immediately. 

If thou art kind to others, others will be kind to thee. 

Envy none, but wish well to all. 

Be obliging, and try to please all good people. 

Be obedient and attentive to thy Governors, Masters and 
Teachers. 

Be not angry with any, least of all with thine Elders. 

Never make game of old or poor people. 

Care not for fine clothes; but rather observe a becoming 
neatness and cleanliness in everything. Rich or fine clothes 
do not make a fool wise, but only the more ridiculous. 

Do thy best to acquire a habit of observing these rules while 
thow art young, that thou mayest continue the same even to age. 
And if thou doest all this, then thou wilt be really happy, and 
tn favour with God and men. 

VOL. XVI. 49 
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A BRIEF CATECHISM. 


Q. Why dost thou call thyself a Christian ? 

A. Because I beKeve in our Lord Jesus Christ, and follow 
His holy law. 

Q. What does the Christian Faith teach ? 

A. It teaches all truth and all virtue, as is to be found at 
length in the books of the Prophets and Apostles. The same 
to help my memory, has been briefly comprised in the Symbol 
of our Orthodox Faith, which I have by heart, and on proper 
occasions repeat thus, ‘“‘I believe in one God,” &c. 

Q. Of what does this Symbol or Creed first put thee in mind ? 

A. Of God; that He made me, and all the world ; and 
governs and preserves me, and all the world : and therefore my 
conscience continually reminds me that I ought to love Him 
with all my heart, worship Him in sincerity, and believe that 
then only can I think or act well, when I think and act as His 
holy law commands. 

Q. How thinkest or conceivest thou of God ? 

A. I think, conceive, and believe, that God is One, and that 
beside Him there is none other ; that He is from everlasting, 
without either beginning or end ; that He is a Spirit, incorpo- 
real, and immortal, just and merciful ; that He is present every- 
where ; that He sees and hears and knows all things, even our 
inmost thoughts and intentions. 

Q. Is it enough to have this knowedge and conception of 
God, and then do as thou pleasest ? 

A. By no means; as I have this knowledge of God, so 
should I also live agreeably thereto: for instance ; if I know 
that God is just, I should fear to do evil, lest I fall under His 
just judgment, and lose the blessings of His mercy and good- 
ness ; if I know that God is merciful, I ought to repent me of 
all that I have done amiss, in the hope that He will not reject 
my repentance ; if He is omnipresent, and omniscient, I ought 
neither to do nor even think any evil, but strive to serve Him 
always with a pure conscience and blameless thoughts. 


Q. What does the Christian Faith teach of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.? 
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A. That He, of His mercy to us sinners, came down from 
Heaven, took upon Him our flesh, revealed to us His will, and 
enlightened our darkened understanding with the true knowl- 
edge of God; and ‘finally, in proof of His great love for us, 
and for the cleansing of our sins, died upon the Cross ; but 
rose again on the third day, and ascended with His flesh into 
Heaven. 

Q. What availeth this doctrine of the Christian Faith for 
thy better life ? . 

A. It supplies the strongest possible motives to the love of 
God. For if God so loved me that He was pleased to suffer 
in human flesh all manner of sufferings, and to die for my sake, 
I should be the most ungrateful of all creatures if I did not 
strive to love Him, always, with my whole heart, and set the 
love of Him before all things ; also in this Faith I have the 
greatest comfort, inasmuch as it gives me a sure hope of re- 
ceiving from God everything that is good forme. If He spared 
not His own Son for my sake, how much more will He for His 
sake give me all beside ? 

Q. What benefit dost thou receive by Holy Baptism ?* 





* To exhibit fully the teaching of the Russian Church on the Sac- 
raments, the whole of the Longer Catechism, relating to this subject, 
is here given from Blackmore’s translation. 


“Q. Why does the Creed mention Baptism ? 

A. Because Faith is sealed by Baptism, and the other Mysteries or 
Sacraments. 

Q. What is a Mystery or Sacrament ? 

A. A Mystery or Sacrament is a holy act, through which grace, or, 
in other words, the saving power of God, works mysteriously upon man. 

Q. How many are the Sacraments ? 

A. Seven :t 1. Baptism; 2. Unction with Chrism ; 3. Communion; 
4. Penitence; 5. Orders; 6. Matrimony; 7. Unction with Oil. 

Q. What virtue is there in each of these Sacraments ? 

A. 1. In Baptism man is mysteriously born to a spiritual life. 








+ “ The two chief and most eminent Mysteries in the New Testament, are Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist, or the Communion. Of the rest, the Chrism and Repent- 
ance belong to every Christian; but Ordination, Marriage, and the Sanctified Oil 
are not binding upon all.”—Platon’s Doctrine of the Russian Church, in loco 

“ We hold, likewise, that the Holy Sacraments are seven in number; but TWO 
ONLY exceed in necessity. John iii. 3. vi. 53." Patriarch and Synod of Constanti- 
nople, in reply to the Non-Jurors, April 12, 1718. 
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A. I receive remission of sins, and am added to the com- 
pany of Christ’s people: at the same time, I promise before 





2. In Unction with Chrism he receives a grace of spiritual growth 
and strength. 

3. In the Communion he is spiritually fed. 

4. In-Penitence he is healed of spiritual diseases, that is, of sin. 

5. In Orders he receives grace spiritually to regenerate, feed, and 
nurture others, by doctrine and Sacraments. 

6. In Matrimony he receives a grace sanctifying the married life, and 
the natural procreation and nurture of children. 

7. In Unction with Oil he has medicine even for bodily diseases, 
in that he is healed of spiritual. 

Q. But why does not the Creed mention all these Sacraments, in- 
stead of mentioning Baptism only ? 

A. Because Baptism was the subject of a question, whether some 
people, as heretics, ought not to be re-baptized ; and this required a 
decision, which so came to be put into the Creed. 


On Baptism. 

Q. What is Baptism ? 

A. Baptism is a Sacrament, in which a man who believes, having 
his body thrice plunged in water in the name of God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, dies to the carnal life of sin, and is born 
again of the Holy Ghost to a life spiritual and holy. Eacept a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God. John iii. 5. 

Q. When and how began Baptism ? 

A. First, John baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying 
unto the people, that they should believe on Him which should come 
after him, that is, on Christ Jesus. Acts xix. 4. Afterwards, Jesus 
Christ by His own example sanctified Baptism, when He received it 
from John. Lastly, after His resurrection, He gave the Apostles 
this solemn commandment: Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Matt. xxviii. 19. 

Q. What is most essential in the administration of Baptism ? 

A. Trine immersion in water, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Q. What is required of him that seeks to be baptized ? 

A. Repentance, and faith; for which cause also before Baptism 
they recite the Creed. Repent, and be baptized every one of you, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. Acts ii. 38. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved. Mark xvi. 16. 

Q. But why then are children baptized ? 

A. For the faith of their parents and sponsors, who are also bound 
to teach them the faith, so soon as they are of an age to learn. 

Q. How can you show from Holy Scripture that we ought to bap- 
tize infants ? 
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God and before His Church, to live henceforth a clean and 
sinless life, even as I came up clean and sinless from the water. 





A. In the time of the Old Testament, infants were circumcised 
when eight days old ; but Baptism in the New Testament takes the 
place of Circumcision ; consequently infants should also be baptized. 

Q. Whence does it appear that Baptism takes the place of Circum- 
cision ? 

A. From the following words of the Apostle to believers: Ye are 
circumcised with the circumcision made without hands, in putting off 
the body of the sins of the flesh, by the circumcision of Christ, buried 
with Him in baptism. Colos. ii. 11, 12. 

Q. Why are there Sponsors in Baptism ? 

A. In order that they may stand sureties before the Church for the 
faith of the baptized, and after Baptism may take him in charge? to 
confirm him in the faith. See Dion. Areop. on the Eccl. Hier. c. ii. 

Q. Why before baptizing do we use Exorcism ? 

A. To drive away the devil, who since Adam’s fall has had access 
to men, and power over them, as his captives and slaves. The Apos- 
tle Paul says, that all men, without grace, walk according to the course 
of this world, according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that now worketh in the children of disobedience. Ephes. ii. 2. 

Q. Wherein lies the force of Exorcism ? 

A. In the name of Jesus Christ, invoked with prayer and faith. Je- 
sus Christ gave to believers this promise; In My name shall they cast 
out devils. Mark xvi. 17. 

Q. What force has the sign of the Cross, used on this and other 
occasions ? ' 

A. What the name of Jesus Christ is, when pronounced with faith by 
motion of the lips, the very same is also the sign of the Cross when 
made with faith by motion of the hand, or represented in any other way. 

Cyril of Jerusalem writes: Let us not be ashamed to confess the 
Crucified ; let us boldly make the sign of the Cross on the forehead, 
and on every thing ; on the bread which we eat; on the cups from 
which we drink ; let us make it at our going out, and coming in ; when 
we lie down to sleep, and when we rise ; when we journey, and when 
we rest: Itisa great safeguard, given to the poor without price, to 
the weak without labor. For this is the grace of God ; a token for 
the faithful and a terror for evil spirits. Cat. Lect. xiii. 36. 

Q. Whence have we the use of the sign of the Cross? 

A. From the very times of the Apostles. See Dion. Areop. on the 
Eccl. Hier. c. ii. and vy. Also, Tertull. de Coron. cap. iii. de Resurr. 
cap. viii. 

Q. What means the white garment which is put on after Baptism ? 

A. The purity of the soul, and the Christian life. 

Q. Why do they hang upon the baptized a Cross? 

A. As a visible expression and continual remembrance of Christ’s 
command: If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his Cross, and follow me. Matt. xvi. 24. 

VOL, XVI. 49* 
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Q. Why dost thou receive the Communion ? 
A. That thereby I may receive Christ Himself, and renewal 





Q. What means the procession of the baptized round the font with 
alight ? 

A. Spiritual joy, joined with spiritual illumination. 

Q. How is this to be understood, that in the Creed we are made to 
confess one Baptism ? 

A. In this sense, that Baptism cannot be repeated. 

Q. Why cannot Baptism be repeated ? 

A. Baptism is spiritual birth ; a man is born but once; therefore he 
is also baptized but once. 

Q. What is to be thought of those who sin after Baptism ? 

A. That they are more guilty in their sins than the unbaptized, 
sinee they had from God special help to do well, and have thrown it 
away. Forif after they have escaped the pollutions of the world through 
the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again 
entangled therein and overcome, the latter end is worse with them than 
the beginning. 2 Pet. ii. 20. 

Q. But is there not any way even for such as have sinned after 
Baptism to obtain pardon ? 

A. There is. Penitence. 

On UNcTION wiTH CHRISM. 

Q. What is Unction with Chrism ? 

A. Unction with Chrism is a Sacrament, in which the baptized be- 
liever, being anointed with holy Chrism on certain parts of the body, 
in the name of the Holy Ghost, receives the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
for growth and strength in spiritual life. 

Q. Is this Sacrament mentioned in Holy Scripture ? 

A. The inward grace of this Sacrament is spoken of by the Apostle 
John, as follows: But ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye 
know all things. And the anointing which ye have received of Him 
ahideth in you, and ye need not that any man teach you; but as the 
same anointing teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and is no lie ; 
and even as it hath taught you, abide therein. 1 John ii. 20, 27. 

In like manner the Apostle Paul says: Now He which stablisheth us 
with youin Christ, and hath anointed us,is God ; who hath also sealed 
us, and given the earnest of the Spiritin our hearts. 2 Cor.i. 21, 22. 

Hence are taken the words pronounced at the Unction,— The seal 
of the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Q. Is the outward form of Unction with Chrism mentioned in Ho- 
ly Scripture ? 

A. It may well be supposed that the words of St. John refer to a 
visible as well as to an inward Unction; but it is more certain that the 
Apostles, for imparting to the baptized the gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
used imposition of hands. Acts viii. 14, 16. |The successors of the 
Apostles, however, in place of this, introduced Unction with Chrism, 
drawing, it may be, their precedent from the Unction used in the Old 
Testament. Exod. xxx. 25; 3 Kings i. 39. Dion. Areop. de Ecel. 
Hier. cap. iv. 
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of strength and grace to live a holy and Christian life: also 
for the comfort and edification of all other Christians my 


2. What is to be remarked of the holy Chrism ? 

A. This, that its consecration is reserved to the heads of the Hie- 
rarchy, as successors of the Apostles, who used the laying on of their 
own hands to communicate the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

Q. What is specially signified by anointing the forehead ? 

A. The sanctification of the mind, or thoughts. 

Q. What by anointing the chest ? 7 
A. The sanctification of the heart, or desires. 

Q. What by anointing the eyes, ears, and lips ? 

A. The sanctification of the senses. 

Q. What by anointing the haxds and feet ? 

A. The sanctification of the works, and whole walk of the Christian. 





ON THE COMMUNION. 


Q. What is the Communion ? 

A. The Communion is a Sacrament, in which the believer, under 
the forms of bread and wine, partakes of the very Body and Blood of 
Christ, to everlasting life. 

Q. How was this Sacrament instituted ? 

A. Jesus Christ, immediately before His passion, consecrated it 
for the first time, exhibiting in it, by anticipation, a lively image of 
His sufferings for our salvation; and after having administered it to 
the Apostles, He gave them at the same time a commandment ever 
after to perpetuate this Sacrament. 

Q. What is to be noticed in the Sacrament of the Communion, i in 
regard to Divine Service in the Church ? 

A. This, that it forms the chief and most essential part of Divine 
Service. 

Q What is the name of that Service, in which the Sacrament of 
the Communion is consecrated ? 

A. The Liturgy. 

@. What means the word Liturgy ? 

A. Common Service: but the name Liturgy is specially appropri- 
ated to that Divine Service, in which the Sacrament of the Commun- 
ion is consecrated. 

Q. What is to be noted of the place where the Liturgy is cele- 
brated ? 

A. It must always be consecrated in a ¢emple, the table in which, 
or at least, if there be no such table, the antimense on which the Sa- 
crament is consecrated, must have been consecrated by a Bishop. 

Q. Why is the temple called a Church ! 

A. Because the faithful, who compose the Church, meet in it for 
prayer and Sacraments. 

Q. Why is the table, on which the Sacrament of the Communion 
is consecrated, called the throne ? 

A. Because on it Jesus Christ, as King, is mystically present. 

Q. What general order of parts may be remarked in the Liturgy ? 
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brethren, that they, seeing me approach the Altar with them, 
may know that I am still a member of the Church, and that I 





A. This, that first the elements are prepared for the Sacrament ; 
secondly, the faithful are prepared for the Sacrament; lastly, the Sa- 
crament itself is consecrated. 

Q. What is the name of that part of the Liturgy, in which the ele- 
ments are prepared for the Sacrament ? P 

A. Proskomide, xpooxopidn. 

Q. What is the meaning of the word Proskomidé? 

A. Offertory. 

Q. Why is this name given to the first part of the Liturgy ? 

A. From the custom of the primitive Christians to offer in the 
Church bread and wine for the celebration of the Sacrament. On the 
same account this bread is called prosphora, which means oblation. 

Q. In what consists the Ofertory, as a part of the Liturgy ? 

A. In this, that with mention made of the prophecies and types, 
and partly also of the events themselves, relating to the birth and 
suffering of Jesus Christ, a portion is taken from the prosphora for 
use in the Sacrament, and likewise a portion of wine mixed with water 
is poured off into the holy chalice, while the celebrator makes com- 
memoration of the whole Church, honors the glorified Saints, prays 
for the living and the departed, especially for the ruling powers, and 
for those who, of their own faith and zeal, have brought prosphore, or 
oblations. 

Q. Of what kind should be the dread for the Sacrament ? 

A. Such as the name itself of bread, the holiness of the Mystery, 
and the example of Jesus Christ and the Apostles all require; that 
is, leavened, pure, wheaten bread. 

Q. What is signified by this, that the read or loaf which is strictly 
to be used for the Communion is only one ? 

A. It signifies, as the Apostle explains, that we, being many, are 
one bread, and one body; for we are all partakers of that one bread. 
1 Cor. x. 17. 

Q. Why is the bread, when prepared for the Communion, called the 
Lamb? 

A. Because it is the figure of Jesus Christ suffering, as was in the 
Old Testament the Paschal Lamb. 

Q. What was the Paschal Lamb ! 

A. The Lamb which the Israelites, by God’s command, killed and 
ate in memory of their deliverance from destruction in Egypt. 

Q. Why is the wine for the Sacrament of the Communion mixed 
with water ? 

A. Because the whole of this celebration is ordered so as to figure 
forth the sufferings of Christ; and when He suffered, there flowed 
from His pierced side blood and water. 

Q. What name has that part of the Liturgy, in which the faithful 
are prepared for the Sacrament ? 

A. The ancients called it the Liturgy af the Catechumens ; be- 
cause, besides baptized communicants, the catechumens also, who are 
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desire to remain ever with them in love and unity. 
Q. Why oughtest thou to Confess ? 





preparing for Baptism, and the penitents, who are not admitted to 
Communion, may be present at it. 

Q. With what does this part of the Liturgy begin ? 

A. With the Blessing, or glorification of the Kingdom of the Most 
Holy Trinity. 

Q. In what consists this part of the Liturgy ? 

A. In prayers, singing, and reading from the books of the Apostles, 
and from the Gospel. 

Q. With what does it end? 

A. With the order given to the catechumens to go out and leave 
the Church. 

Q. What is the name for that part of the Liturgy in which the 
Sacrament itself is celebrated and consecrated ? 

A. The Liturgy of the faithful ; because the faithful only, that is, 
the baptized, have the right to be present at this Service. 

Q. What is the most essential act in this part of the Liturgy? 

A. The utterance of the words which Jesus Christ spake in insti- 
tuting the Sacrament; Take, Eat, this is My Body: Drink ye all of 
tt, for this is My Blood, of the New Testament ; Matt. xxvi. 26, 27, 
28; and after this the invocation of the Holy Ghost, and the blessing 
the gifts, that is, the bread and wine, which have been offered. 

Q. Why is this so essential ? 

A. Because at the moment of this act, the bread and wine are 
changed, or transubstantiated, into the very Body of Christ, and into 
the very Blood of Christ. 

Q. How are we to understand the word Transubstantiation ? t 

A. In the exposition of the Faith by the Eastern Patriarchs, it is 
said that the word Transubstantiation is not to be taken to define the 
manner in which the bread and wine are changed into the Body and 








+ “The Catholic Church of the East, as likewise the Russo-Greek, uses, it is true, 
the word Transubstantiation ; Greek petovoiworc; understanding hereby, however, 
not a physical and carnal Transubstantiatiation, but sacramental and mystical; she 
uses the word Transubstantiation in the same sense that the most ancient of the 
Greek Fathers used the words yeraAAay?), wetabeatc, wetaototyeiwotr.” Answer of 
Piaton, Arch-bishop of Moscow, to M. Dutens, on the Doctrine of the Oriental Church. 
—Dutens, Cluvres Mélées, part 1, p. 171. Ed. 1797. The same is referred to as of 
high authority by Methodius, Arch-bishop of Tver, in his Liber Historicus de Re- 
bus Primitive Ecclesie. 

In an interview of the writer with a distinguished Metropolitan of the Russian 
Church, the doctrine of the Sacraments being under discussion, reference was made 
to the use of the word Transubstantiation ; to which the Metropolitan replied sub- 
stantially as follows :— 

“The use of this word was introduced into Russia through Kieff, in the 17th 
century, by the importation of Roman Theological Literature. Since then, some of 
our Theologians have adopted its use, while others very strongly disapprove of 
this; and to the latter class I decidedly belong. The manner of our Lord's pres- 
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A. In order to offer to God contrition for my sins, with pur- 
pose of amendment for the future ; and so, upon this my con- 





Blood of the Lord: for this none can understand but God; but only 
thus much is signified, that the bread truly, really, and substantially, 
becomes the very true Body of the Lord, and the wine the very Blood 
of the Lord.* Inlike manner, John Damascene, treating of the Holy 
and Immaculate Mysteries of the Lord, writes thus: It is truly that 
Body united with Godhead, which had its origin from the Holy 
Virgin; not as though that Body which ascended came down from 
Heaven, but because the bread and wine themselves are changed into 
the Body and Blood of God. But if thou seekest after the manner 
how this is, let it suffice thee to be told, that it is by the Holy Ghost ; 
in like manner as, by the same Holy Ghost, the Lord formed flesh to 
Himself, and in Himself, from the Mother of God ; nor know I aught 
more than this, that the word of God is true, powerful, and almighty, 
but its manner of operation unsearchable.”—1. 4, cap. xiii. 7. 

Q. What is required individually of every one who desires to ap- 
proach the Sacrament of the Communion ? 

A. To examine his conscience before God, and to cleanse it from 
sin by penitence ; for doing which he has helps in fasting and prayer. 
Let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, and 
drink of that cup ; for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s Body. 
1. Cor. xi. 28, 29. 

Q. What benefit does he receive who communicates in the Body 
and Blood of Christ ? 

A. He is in the closest manner united to Jesus Christ Himself, and 
in Him is made partaker of everlasting life. Ie that eateth My 
Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, dwelleth in Me, and Iinhim. John 
vi. 56. Whoso eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood, hath eter- 
nal life. v. 54. 

Q. Ought we to communicate often in the holy Mysteries ? 





ence in the Blessed Eucharist is a mystery to be apprehended by faith, and not a 
matter to be speculated and dogmatized upon, or reasoned about. All definitions, 
or pretended explanations, such as the use of the word Transubstantiation, are but 
attempts to penetrate the mystery, and in so far tend to overthrow the very nature 
of the Sacrament.” 

But is not the word Transubstantiation used in your Longer Catechi¢m? I asked. 

“Tt is not,” the Metropolitan emphatically rephed; “the Russian word is Pres- 
ushtchestvlénie, answering to the Greek petovoiwotc.” 

It is used by Blackmore repeatedly, I rejoined, in his English translation of it. 

“Then the translation is incorrect,” the Metropolitan replied; “‘ we took good care 
that the word should not be in our Catechism.” 

Notwithstanding, I have given Blackmore’s translation, verbatim, throughout. 

*“The Body and Blood of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and re- 
ceived by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.”— Catechism of the Church of England. 

“That we * * may be partakers of His most blessed Body and Blood.” 
American Prayer of Consecration. 
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trition, to receive of God’s mercy Absolution through my 
ghostly Father. 





A. The primitive Christians communicated every Lord’s Day ; but 
now few have such purity of life as to be always prepared to approach 
so great a Mystery. Our Mother the Church calls on all who would 
live religiously, to confess before their ghostly Father, and communi- 
cate in the Body and Blood of Christ, four times yearly, or even every 
month, but requires all without exception to receive it at the least 
once in the year. See Orthod. Confess. P. i, Q. 90. 

Q. What part can they have in the Divine Liturgy, who only hear 
it, without approaching the Holy Communion ? 

A. They may and should take part in the Liturgy by prayer, and 
faith, and especially by a continual remembrance of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who expressly has commanded us to do this in remembrance 
of Him. Luke xxii. 19. 

Q. What should we remember at that time in the Liturgy, when 
they make the Procession with the Gospel ? 

A. Jesus Christ appearing to preach the Gospel. So also while the 
Gospel fs reading, we should have the same attention and reverence, 
as if we saw and heard Jesus Christ Himself. 

Q. What should we remember at that time in the Liturgy, when 
they make the Procession with the Gifts from the table of preparation 
to the Altar? 

A. Jesus Christ going to suffer voluntarily, as a victim to the 
slaughter, while more than twelve legions of Angels were ready around 
to guard Him as their King. The King of kings, and Lord of 
lords, cometh to be slaughtered. Hymn for the Liturgy on the great 
Sabbath. 

Q. What should we remember at the moment of the consecration 
of the Sacrament, and while the Clergy are communicating within the 
altar ? 

A. The mystical supper of Jesus Christ Himself with His Apostles, 
His suffering, death, and burial. 

Q. What is set forth after this, by the drawing back of the veil, the 
opening of the royal doors, and the appearance of the Holy Gifts ? 

A. The appearance of Jesus Christ Himself after His resurrection. 

Q. What is figured by the last shewing of the holy Gifts to the 
people, after which they are hid from view ? 

A. The ascension of Jesus Christ into Heaven. 

Q. Will the use of the Sacrament of the holy Communion continue 
ever in the true Church of Christ? 

A. Assuredly it will ever continue, even to Christ’s coming again, 
agreeably to the words of the Apostle Paul: For as oft as ye eat this 
bread, and drink this cup, ye do shew forth the Lord’s death, till He 
come. 1 Cor. xi. 26. 

On PENITENCE. 


Q. What is Penitence ? 
A. Penitence is a Sacrament, in which he who confesses his sins is, 
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Q. What general rule oughtest thou to follow in matters of 
Christian discipline and order ? 





on the outward declaration of pardon by the Priest, inwardly loosed 
from his sins by Jesus Christ Himself.* 

Q. What is the origin of this Sacrament ? 

A. They who came to John the Baptist, who preached the baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins, confessed their sins. Mark i.4, 
5. ‘The Apostles were promised by Jesus Christ, power to forgive sins, 
when He said; Whatsoever ye shall bigd on earth, shall be bound in 
Heaven ; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in 
Heaven. Matt. xviii. 18. And after His resurrection He actually 
gave them this power, saying: Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye 
retain, they are retained. John xx. 22, 23. 

Q. What is required of the Penitent ? 

A. Contrition for his sins, with a full purpose of amendment of life, 
faith in Jesus Christ, and hope in His mercy. 

For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be repented 
of. 2. Cor. vii. 10. But if the wicked turn from his wickedness, and 
do that which is lawful and right, he shall live thereby. Ezek. xxxiii. 
19. To Him, that is to Jesus Christ, give all the Prophets witness, that 
through His name whosoever believeth in Him shall receive remission 
of sms. Acts x. 43. 

Q. Are there not besides certain preparations and aids to Penitence? 

A. Such are fasting and prayer. 

Q. Is there not besides these a certain special mean used by holy 
Church for cleansing and giving peace to the conscience of the penitent? 

A. Such a mean is the epitimia, or penance. 

Q. What is the epitimia? 

A. The word means punishment. See 2. Cor. ii.6. Under this 
name are prescribed to the penitent, according as may be requisite, 
divers particular exercises of piety, and divers abstinences or priva- 
tions, serving to efface the unrighteousness of sin, and to subdue sinful 
habit: as, fur instance, fasting beyond what is prescribed for all, or, 
for grievous sins, suspension from the holy Communion for a given 
time. 





* Confession in the Oriental Church is very different from what it is in the 
Church of Rome. There is no confessional box; no inquisition of the conscience; 
no prying into personal, social, or political secrets; it is scarcely more indeed 
than would be the general carrying out in practice of the exhortation at the begin- 
ning of our Communion Service. An eminent Russian Priest informed the writer 
that when a Communicant came to him for Confession, he generally began by ask- 
ing if since his last communion he had been in the habit of yielding to any beset- 
ting sin, or had consciously committed any special and grievous sin. And that, if 
the person answered in the negative, he put no further inquiries. In cases where 
a formal examination of the penitent is made, it is usually on the basis of the Ten 
Commandments. 
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A. I ought to do in all things as is commanded, or shall be 
commanded, by my holy Mother, the Church ; and for this cause 


On ORDERS. 


Q. What are Orders ? 

A. Orders are a Sacrament, in which the Holy Ghost, by the laying 
on of the Bishop’s hands, ordains them that be rightly chosen to min- 
ister Sacraments, and to feed the flock of Christ. Let a man so 
account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, and stewards of the Mys- 
teries of God. 1 Cor.iv.1. Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the Church of God, which He hath purchased with 
His own Blood. Acts xx. 28. 

. What is it to feed the Church ? 

. To instruct the people in faith, piety, and good works. 

. How many necessary degrees are there of Orders ? 

. Three; those of Bishop, Priest, and Deacon. 

. What difference is there between them ? 

. The Deacon serves at the Sacraments; the Priest hallows Sac- 
raments, in dependence on the Bishop; the Bishop not only hallows 
the Sacraments himself, but has power also to impart to others, by 
the laying on of his hands, the gift and grace to hallow them. Of 
the Episcopal power the Apostle Paul thus writes to Titus: For 
this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the 
things that are wanting, and ordain Elders in every city; Tit. i. 5. 
And to Timothy: Lay hands suddenly on no man. 1. Tim. v. 22. 


POPO ro 


On Matrimony. 


Q. What is Matrimony? 

A. Matrimony is a Sacrament, in which, on the free promise of the 
man and woman before the Priest and the Church to be true to each 
other, their conjugal union is blessed, to be an image of Christ’s un- 
ion with the Church, and grace is asked for them to live together in 
godly love and honesty, to the procreation and Christian bringing up 
of children. 

Q. Whence doth it appear that Matrimony is a Sacrament? 

A. From the following words of the Apostle Paul: A man shall 
leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they 
two shall be one fiesh. This Sacrament is great: but I speak con- 
cerning Christ and the Church. Enh. v. 31, 32. 

Q. Is it the duty of all to marry? 

A. No. Virginity is better than wedlock, if any have the gift to 
keep it undefiled. Of this, Jesus Christ has said expressly ; A// men 
cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is given. He that is 
able to receive it, let him receive it. Matt. xix. 11, 12. 

And the Apostle says; I say therefore to the unmarried and wid- 
ows, it is good for them if they abide even as I; but if they cannot 
contain, let them marry; * * * He that is unmarried careth for 


VOL. XVI. 50 
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I will daily pray unto God, that I may never fall away from 
her, but constantly flee all schism, strife, and dissension. 

Q. What dost thou hope to gain by the perfect fulfillment 
of thy Christian duty ? 

A. I hope to gain from God’s mercy all blessings, both tem- 
poral and eternal; that is to say, in this life all manner of 
satisfaction and honour, and in the life to come eternal hap- 
piness. For I believe that my just Lord will come to judge 
the quick and the dead, and that after that judgment neither 
the happiness of good people nor the torments of the bad 
shall have an end. 

Q. Is Faith alone, without good works, enough for salva- 
tion ? ' 

A. By no means: for Faith without works is dead. 

Q. Where hast thou rules prescribed for good works ? 

A. In the Law of God, which is contained in the following 
Ten Commandments :— 

I. I am the Lord thy God, thou shalt have none other gods 
but me. 

II. Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image, nor 
the likeness of anything that is in Heaven above, or in the 





the things that belong unto the Lord, how he may please the Lord ; 
but he that is married careth for the things that are of the world, how 
he may please his wife—* * * * He that giveth his virgin in 
marriage docth well ; but he that giveth her not in marriage doeth 
better. i Cor. vii. 8,9. 32, 33. 38. 


On UNCTION WITH OIL. 

Q. What is Unction with Oil? 

A. Unction with Oil is a Sacrament, in which, while the body is 
anointed with oil, God’s grace is invoked on the sick, to heal him of 
spiritual and bodily infirmities. 

Q. Whence is the origin of this Sacrament ? 

A. From the Apostles, who, having received power from Jesus 
Christ, anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed them. Mark 
vi. 13. 

The Apostles left this Sacrament to the Priests of the Church, as 
is evident from the following words of the Apostle James: Is any 
sick among you? Let him call for the Elders of the Church ; and 
Tet them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord: and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up; and if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven 
him. James y. 14, 15. 
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earth beneath, or in the water under the earth: thou shalt not 
bow down to them, nor serve them. 

III. Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God in 
vain. 

IV. Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy: six days 
shalt thou labour, and do in them a!l that thou hast to do; 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath to the Lord thy God. 

V. Honour thy Father and thy Mother, that it may be well 
with thee, and that thy days may be long upon the earth. 

VI. Thou shalt do no murder. 

VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

VIIL. Thou shalt not steal. 

IX. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour, 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s house, nor his field, nor his servant, 
nor his maid, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any other beast, nor 
anything that is his. 

Q. What dost thou learn from the first Commandment ? 

A. I learn to believe with my heart, and confess with my 
lips one only God, to love and honour Him only above all 
things, to trust in Him and in Him only; and therefore to 
flee by all means all Atheism, Polytheism, Sorcery, Supersti- 
tion, Heresy, and Schism ; likewise all pride, which trusts in 
its own inventions, in its own or others’ strength or riches, 
without considering the Providence of God. 

Q. How ought we to honour the Saints who have pleased 
God ? 

A. Not as God Himself; but as His servants, who enjoy 
His favour, and intercede with Him for our salvation: and 
withal we should imitate their lives.* 





*In the correspondence of the Non-jurors with the Greeks, the 
former expressed their apprehensions of the danger of going too far 
in ascriptions of honor to the Blessed Virgin and Saints; to which the 
Patriarch and Synod of Constantinople replied as follows :— 

“Here we may fairly cry out with David, ‘ They were in 
great fear, where no fear was:’ Ps. lili. 5. For, when we thus mag- 
nify and extol the holy Mother of God, and ever Virgin Mary, we do 
by no means give Divine Honour either to this most Glorious Crea- 
ture, or any other, but acknowledge and adore one, and one only, Ma- 
ker and Creator of all things, visible and invisible; and serve, praise 
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Q. What does God forbid in the second commandment ? 
A. He forbids us to honour graven images, or any creature 








and glorify Him alone as God the Almighty. For, we know how to 
make a distinction in worship, and give that of Aarpéa to God only, 
but that of Aovaéa to the holy Apostles, Martyrs, and righteous and 
godly Fathers; honouring them as faithful servants and true friends 
of God: therein imitating the holy Psalmist David, who says: I 
greatly honour thy friends, O God. Ps. exxxix. 17. For, whom the 
Lord called his friends and children, (for he says, I no more call you 
servants, but friends and children and heirs. Jno. xy. 15,) the same 
we honour and worship, not with Aarpéc, but with Aovaéa: and call 
upon them for their intercession, as persons that are living after death, 
and have received favour from God, and as seeing and hearing what 
is done here, even as the angels.* But, let not this affright you. 
For no one that is not wholly ignorant and without understanding, 
could worship or serve the creature above the Creator, unless he was 
an Idolater, a Polytheist, or a Madman. For we honour, also, earthly 
Princes, and crown them, and bow down to them with much rever- 
ence, and worship them with the bended knee, and are not upon that 
account called men-worshippers: nor are we looked upon as people 
that honour the creature above the Creator. For the worship we give 
them, is that of AovAéa, as servants elect of God, and honoured of 
him, and therefore both being, and being called, @coceBeuc. Nor are we 
found fault with for this. Besides, a terrestrial Prince seeing his 
friends and servants honoured and worshipped by other inferiors, re- 
joices, and abundantly recompenses the honour to them. For, we 
don’t pay them the same honour that is due to the King only, but 
such as is proper for the friends of a King.” 

In conversation with a learned and distinguished Russian Priest, 
the writer expressed to him the decided objections we should have to 
many of the addresses to the Virgin and Saints contained in the Ori- 
ental Office Books. To this he replied that, “to understand these 
properly, we should interpret them in the Oriental sense, regarding 
them as poetical apostrophe, and pious ejaculations, in accordance 
with the fervid imagination which characterizes the Orientals, rather 
than set prayers, in the /iteral, matter of fact way of the Occident- 


* It may be mentioned, @s pertinent to this point, that in a public Service ap- 
pointed in the year 1681, pursuant to an Act of Parliament, and at the command 
of the Crown, by the Archbishop of Canterbnry, to be used in all Churches on the 
day of King Charles, the Martyr, occurs the following:—‘* We beseech Thee to 
give us all grace to remember and provide for our latter end, by a careful imitation 
of this Thy blessed Saint and Martyr, and all other Thy Saints and Martyrs that 
have gone before us; that we may be made worthy to receive benefit by their 
prayers, which they in communion with Thy Church Catholic offer up unto 
Thee, for that part of it here militant, and in fight with, and in danger from the 
flesh.” Cardwell’s Conferences, &c, p, 388. 
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whatever, as God: He forbids us likewise to be superstitious 
or hypocritical, covetous or lovers of pleasure ; for the covet- 
ous man and the lover of pleasure serves mammon as his idol. 

Q. How ought we to honour the holy Icons ? 

A. We ought to honour them, but not to make gods of 
them: for Icons are merely representations, which serve to re- 
mind us of the works of God and of His servants, to the in 
tent that we, by looking upon them, may be stirred up to the 
imitation of holiness.* 


als.” “Translated into English,” he added, “and taken in the sense in 
which you use such language, I should object to many expressions no 
less than do you; but to understand us as using these expressions in 
your sense, is quite to m/sunderstand us.” 


*The Longer Catechism on the second Commandment is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Q. What is a graven image, as spoken of in the second Command- 
ment ? 

A. The Commandment itself explains that a graven image, or idol, 
is the likeness of some creature, in heaven, or earth, or in the waters, 
which men bow down to and serve, instead of God. 

Q. What is forbidden then by the second Commandment ? 

A. We are forbidden to bow down to graven images or idols, as to 
supposed deities, or as to likenesses of false gods. 

Q. Are we not hereby forbidden to have any sacred representa- 
tions whatever ? 

A. By no means. This very plainly appears from hence, that the 
same Moses, through whom God gave the commandment against 
graven images, received at the same time from God an order to place 
in the Tabernacle, or moveable Temple of the Israelites, sacred rep- 
resentations of Cherybim in gold, and to place them too in that inner 
part of the temple to which the people turned for the worship of God. 

Q. Why is this example worthy of remark for the Orthodox Chris- 
tian Church ? 

A. Because it illustrates her use of holy Icons. 

Q. What is an Icon? 

A. The word is Greek, and means an imagg or representation. In 
the Orthodox Church this name designates sacred representations of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, God incarnate, His immaculate Mother, and 
His Saints. 

Q. Is the use of holy Icons agreeable to the second Command- 
ment ? 

A. It would then and then only be otherwise, if any one were to 
make gods of them; but it is not in the least contrary to this Com- 
mandment to honour Icons as sacred representations, and to use them 
for the religious remembrance of God’s works and of His Saints: for 
when thus used Icons are books, written with the forms of persons 

VOL, XVI. 50* 
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Q. What doth God forbid in the third Commandment ? 

A. He bids us not to use His Name thoughtlessly, but only 
in our prayers, or in lawful oaths on necessary occasions, and 
even then with great reverence and caution ; and therefore it 
is highly sinful to say any thing against God, the Faith, or the 
Holy Church, to perjure oneself, to use God’s name lightly, to 
ask any thing improper of Him, or to break vne’s own good 
and lawful promises. 


and things instead of letters. See Greg. Magn. Ep. 1. 1X. Ep. 9. ad 
Seren. Epise. 

Q. What disposition of mind should we have, when we reverence 
the Icons ? 

A. While we look on them with our eyes, we should mentally look 
to God and to the Saints, who are represented on them. 

Q. What general name is there for sin against the second Com- 
mandment ? 

A. Idolatry. 

Q. Are there not also other sins against this Commandment ¢ 

A. Besides gross idolatry, there is yet another sort more subtle, to 
which belong :— 

1. Covetousness. 

2. Belly-service or sensuality, gluttony, and drunkenness. 

3. Pride, to which belongs likewise vanity. 

Q. Why is covetousness referred to idolatry ? 

A. The Apostle Paul expressly says that covetousness is idolatry, 
Col. iii. 5; because the covetous man serves riches rather than God. 

Q. If the second Commandment forbids the love of gain, what con- 
trary duties does it thereby necessarily enjoin ? 

A. Those of contentedness and liberality. 

Q. Why is belly-service referred to idolatry ? _ 

A. Because belly-servers set sensual gratification above every- 
thing; and therefore the Apostle Paul says that their God is their 
belly ; or, in other words, that the belly is their idol. Philip. iii. 19. 

Q. If the second Commandment forbids belly-service, what contra- 
ry duties does it thereby enjoin ? 

A. Those of temperance and fasting. 

Q. Why are pride and vanity referred to idolatry ? 

A. Because the proud man values above everything his own abili- 
ties and excellencies, and so they are his idol; the vain man wishes, 
further, that others also should worship the same idol. These proud 
and vain dispositions were exemplified even sensibly in Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King of Babylon, who first set up for himself a golden idol, 
and then ordered all to worship it. Dan. iii. 

Q. Is there not still another vice which is near to idolatry ? 

A. Such a vice is hypocrisy ; when a man uses the outward acts 
of religion, such as fasting, and the strict observance of ceremonies, 
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Q. What doth God require in the fourth Commandment ? 

A. He requires us, on all Sundays and Holy Days, to leave 
off our business and labor, to go to Church, to hear and read 
attentively for our spiritual instruction, to teach our children 
and household at home the law of God, and carefully to avoid 
all vice and dissipation, especially drunkenness, which is sinful 
on any day, but above all on these, which are set apart to be 
kept holy. 


in order to obtain respect from the people, without thinking of the 
inward amendment of his heart. Matt. vi. 5, 7. 

Q. If the second Commandment forbids pride, vanity, and hypoc- 
risy, what contrary duties does it thereby enjoin ? 

A. Those of humility and doing good in secret.” 

A very satisfactory account of the status of the Greek Church in 
respect to the worship of pictures is given by Mr. Edward Masson in 
his ‘ Apology for the Greek Church,’ which was edited, with an In- 
troduction, by the Rev. J. 8. Howson, M. A., (one of the authors of the 
Life and Writings of St. Paul,)in 1844. Mr. Masson, as Mr. Howson 
states in his introduction, had then resided some twenty years in 
Greece. At one time he was Attorney-General of the Greek Govern- 
ment; after that he became Judge in the Supreme Court of Areo- 
pagus, and more recently was a Professor in the University of Athens. 
Having such a mastery of the Greek language as to “plead in it for 
hours with great fluency and eloquence,” and being, moreover, when 
he wrote, as he continues to this day, a Scotch Presbyterian, and 
therefore “of the straitest sect” of all bearing this name, his state- 
ment of the matter under consideration is probably more impartial 
and reliable than anything to be had in so brief a space. It is as 
follows :— 

“'The Greek Church expressly declares all worship” [Aarpéca, or di- 
vine worship, the author means] “of pictures to be idolatry. On the 
principle that the sight of the portrait of a venerated or beloved indi- 
vidual awakens the respectful or affectionate remembrance of the ab- 
sent or deceased original, she permits in her members a simple ex- 
pression of respect for the originals at the sight of the portraits of 
such distinguished fellow Christians, as by their lives and deaths have 
glorified God. Anything beyond this she condemns. The decree of 
the Seventh Council, which authorized the admission of pictures into 
Churches, distinctly limits the signification of the word xpocxivysc, de- 
claring it to be exactly synonymous with ‘esracuic or oiAnua, saluta- 
tion, or kiss. It is true, the word xpocxivyew is applied also to God; 
and hence the necessity of fixing its meaning, as taken in connection 
with pictures. The same word is in use at the present day in Greece, 
to express various degrees of respect, from the worship of God down 
to the ordinary salutation of a friend or neighbor.” P.31. * ° 

And again: “It isaremarkable fact that the decision of the Second 
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Q. What does God require in the fifth Commandment ? 

A. He commands us to honour and obey our Parents, a name 
which includes our Sovereign, our Spiritual Pastors and Civil 
Governors, our Teachers, Benefactors and Elders ; also to love 
all men even as ourselves. 


Nicene .Council was at the time misunderstood by most of the 
Churches of the West; and by most historians is still entirely misre- 
presented. The Council of Frankfort and the British Churches con- 
demned what they erroneously supposed to be the import of the Ni- 
cene decree ; and unconsciously but explicitly sanctioned its real pur- 
port. They condemed the worship (Aatpéa) of images, but deprecated 
the fury of the Iconoclasts. ‘The Churches of France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Spain,’ says Gibbon, ‘steered a middle course between 
the adoration and the destruction of images, which they admitted 
into their temples, not as objects of worship, but as lively and useful 
memorials of faith and history.’ Now, this ‘middle course’ certainly 
comprehends all that the Nicene decree was really intended to con- 
vey.” * * * * The declaration of the English (British) Bish- 
ops to the Synod of Russia (and the Eastern Patriarchs,) that they 
distinctly rejected the opinion of the Iconoclasts, admitted the use of 
pictures in Churches, and by no means denied that pictures, like all 
other things connected with religion, ought to receive a certain re- 
spect and reverence, would undoubtedly have been regarded by the 
Second Nicene Council as a full and satisfactory adhesion to what 
good Arch-bishop Usher calls the Second Nicene Council’s “base 
decree.” * * ® * All misconceptions of the principle adopted 
in the Second Nicene Council, and held by the Greek Church, have 
arisen partly from the ambiguity of the terms zpooxivnote, cultus, wor- 
ship, and partly from various gesticulations in religious worship, pe- 
culiar to the East, and emanating from the lively imagination of Ori- 
entals, and not unconnected with the humiliating (that is, Christian- 
izing) political despotism to which the Eastern nations have always 
been subjected. Mpockivnsc, cultus, worship, all express a certain re- 
spect, the degree being fixed by the circumstances of the case or the 
context. Upocxiyne, when used by the Greck Church in reference to 
Saints or their pictures, is exactly equivalent to the now antiquated 
meaning of the word worship, ‘ Your Worship, ‘ The Right Wor- 
shipful,’ &c. To assert that the Greek Church actually sanctions 
picture-worship, is in fact as absurd, as it would be to accuse the 
Church of England of enjoining wife-worship, because every Angli- 
can, when married, does solemnly promise to ‘worship’ his wife. In 
the "Ope¢ or decree of the Second Nicene Council, the meaning of 
mpooxivew is fixed by azrcfeoba; and in the Epistle which the Council 
addressed to the Empress Irene and her son, both these words are 
declared to be exactly synonymous with ¢:Aév, in reference to the or- 
dinary expression of mutual regard, ‘the salutation with a holy kiss’ 
of the ancient Christians. The same Epistle points out many passa- 
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Q. What is the duty of Parents and Children ? 

A. Parents ought to bring up their Children in the fear of 
God, and teach them His law ; they ought to form them from 
their infancy to habits of industry, economy, and good be- 
haviour to other people, keep them from bad company, never 
themselves say or do before them any thing which may harm, 
correct them with mildness rather than severity, and root deep- 
ly in their minds this truth, that virtue alone makes people 
happy, while vice always leads to ruin. The duty of Chil- 
dren, on the other hand, is to love, honour, and obey their Pa- 
rents, and in time of poverty and age to’ support and comfort 
them, and so pay the debt of gratitude which they owe them. 

Q. What is the duty of Masters and Servants ? 

A. Masters ought to be as fathers to their servants, and ser- 
vants ought to obey their masters, and be industrious, faithful, 
and respectful. 

Q. What is the duty of Husbands and Wives ? 

A. The husband ought to love his wife, and not deal harsh- 
ly with her, but correct her infirmities with a discreet conde- 
scension ; and in the management of their common household 
and the education of their children, he should treat her as his 
most faithful help-mate. The duty of women is to love and 
honour their husbands, to suit their manners to them, and even 
take any wrongs that may be put upon them with a meek 





ges of the Septuagint, in which <pockvvéo signifies to make a bow, to 
do reverence. Abraham bowed to the children of Heth; Jacob and 
his family bowed to Esau; David to Jonathan, &c., &c.”’ (In the 
Latin the word is ‘adorare’; as also in the passage ‘ And all the peo- 
ple worshipped God and the King”) The word zpooxvvéw occurs in the 
Second Commandment, but coupled with Aarpeto, which fixes its 
meaning. To use zpocxvvéw coupled with Aarpeto, in reference to the 
pictures of Saints, would be regarded by the Greek Church as revolt- 
ing blasphemy. To imprint a kiss on the memorial of a beloved 
object, may be a harmless expression of natural feeling. The Turk, 
who abominates the admission of pictures into places of worship, 
never takes a Firman of the Sultan into his hand, without putting it 
to his lips, and then on his brow. Xenophon’s representing Panthea 
as kissing the departing chariot of her gallant husband, appears nat- 
ural and touching. Prostrations in worship are used by Orientals in 
general, by Turks, by Armenians, as well as by Greeks, whether in 
the presence of pictures or not.”—Apol. p. 83. 
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spirit. The duty of both is to keep their fidelity to each oth- 
er’s bed blameless. 

Q. What is the general duty of every man to all others ? 

A. It is the duty of every man to behave to all others with 
civility, respect, and condescension, to feed the hungry, to 
clothe the naked, to visit the sick, to convert the sinner from 
his sin, to teach the ignorant the law, to give good counsel, 
and to pray to the all-merciful God for the salvation of all. 

Q. What does God forbid in the sixth Commandment ? 

A. He forbids me to do any man any kind of hurt, either 
myself or through others, by deed or thought; willing me 
rather to do what I can to keep every man from hurt: and 
therefore it is a heinous sin in God’s sight either to kill a man, 
in whatever way it may be, or to aid in compassing his death 
by counsel or deed, or suffer him knowingly to incur peril of 
death or harm: for instance, to know of any evil design and 
not tell, to conceal robbers, to see a fight and not interfere, or 
a fire and not try to put it out, or to refuse assistance to the 
poor or sick. The same Commandment also absolutely forbids 
men to commit suicide, and teaches them to take care of their 
health as the precious gift of God. 

Q. What does God forbid in the seventh Commandment ? 

A. He forbids fornication, adultery, and all manner of car- 
nal sin and uncleanness, to which man is prompted by lust ; 
likewise all that leads to such sins ; as drunkenness, idleness, 
filthy talking, dancings, games, immodest songs and books ; 
and so it commauds men and women to live in chastity and 
purity.* 

Q. What does God forbid in the eighth Commandment ? 


*In a work on the “Religion of the Muscovites,” published in 
1710, by a Prebendary of Lincoln, England, among many particulars 
which he enumerates as being characteristic of the Russian Church, 
is that of “believing fornication to be no sin.” How accurate this 
statement is, appears from the above answer; while in the Longer 
Catechism neerly two pages are devoted to a most thorough elucida- 
tion of the Seventh Commandment. This is mentioned as but one of 
the almost numberless misrepresentations constantly to be met with, 
> books and reviews, respecting both the Church and people of 

ussia. 
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A. He forbids me either openly or secretly to take any thing 
from any man, to conceal any thing found, to screen a runaway 
or deserter, to feed my beast from another man’s manger, hay- 
rack, or garden, to encroach on land not my own, to overreach 
any man in selling, buying, or exchange, to keep back from 
the laborer his hire, to take usury, especially from the poor, to 
embezzle or secrete the money of the Sovereign, the Church, 
or the poor. And therefore it is my duty to flee idleness and 
be industrious, for by industry I may not only keep myself and 
my household, but may also have wherewithal to relieve the 
poor. 

Q. What doth God forbid in the ninth Commandment ? 

A. He forbids me to bear false witness, to accuse falsely, to 
calumniate, to throw dishonor or ridicule upon any man, to 
condemn, to put an ill construction on other people’s words ; 
in a word, He commands me to abstain from all inanner of ly- 
ing and deceit, and this the more as such sins are of the father 
of lies, the devil. 

Q. What does God forbid in the tenth Commandment ? 

A. He forbids me not only not to do any evil, but not so 
much as to think of it or desire it in my heart ; for from evil 
thoughts it is very easy to pass to evil deeds. 

Q. What needest thou to enable thee to keep these Com- 
mandments ? 

A. The assistance of God’s grace, which, like every good 
thing, is to be obtained by hearty prayer. And prayer is the 
lifting up of our minds and hearts to God, to seek from Him 
those good things which are necessary and profitable for our 
souls, 
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Art. V—THE ENGLISH REFORMERS AND THE 
MINISTRY. 


THERE are, probably, few subjects which have been more un- 
historically treated, than the opinions of the Fathers of our 
Reformation, concerning the Episcopate and Episcopal Ordi- 
nation. The question is, obviously, one of fact. It is to be 
answered, as any such question must be, by an appeal to doc- 
umentary evidence ; and that appeal should be regulated by 
those rules and laws which, confessedly, obtain in analogous 
and parallel cases. And yet, oftentimes, all these rules have 
been neglected, and*an appeal has been made so random in its 
character, so indigested in its parts, and so irrelevant to the 
conclusions grounded on it, that no ordinary court, or even 
jury, could have entertained it. 

What are the rules and laws which such an appeal should 
observe, and without observing which it is, to a greater or less 
degree, worthless ? We hold them to be four in number, not 
counting, here, possible subdivisions. 

First ; as the question is one of historical awentigntion, we 
must detnise from our minds, for the time being, all our 
own views, persuasions and theories. Unless we do this, in- 
stead of fairly investigating, we shall be picking and choosing 
here a sentence, and there a paragraph, to make the testimony 
square with our preconcieved decisions ; so that it will cease 
to utter its own voice. 

Secondly ; we must carefully take into account the ideas ot 
the Episcopate in which our Reformers had been trained, and 
in which they stood when they began their work ; else all that 
follows will be an enigma, to which we have no key ; and we 
_ must also keep in mind the contemporary positions of other 
Communions. 

Thirdly ; we must remember, that not all sorts of writings 
of all sorts of persons, but only those of real leaders and 
moulders of opinions, are proper testimony. Who would 
dream of taking the speculations of coteries of village politi- 
cians of the period, as exponents of the minds of the framers 
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of our Constitution, especially to the neglect of the recorded 
opinions of those framers themselves ? 

Fourthly ; not all writings, earlier and later alike, even of 
leaders and framers, are to be quoted as of equal authority. 
Early and, confessedly, crude views cannot have the same value 
as later and more matured ones. Opinions casually expressed, 
in ordinary treatises ang private letters, cannot possess the 
same weight as those put forth in public and synodical docu- 
ments. We presuppose, of course, in all this, that quotations 
shall be fairly made, and facts fairly stated. 

And now, we ask, have not all those canons—so plain to 
any man’s common sense that they need no defense beyond 
their statement—been flagrantly violated in treating this most 
vexed question ? Have not writers continually begun their 
appeal with the determination that our Fathers of the Refor- 
mation should be made to say what they wished them to 
say ? Have they not, for the most part, utterly ignored the 
views in which our Reformers had been trained, and, with 
these, the positions then assumed by other existing Commu- 
nions ? Have they not raked up, by the help of the pub- 
lished collections of Antiquarian Societies, the writings of 
persons who had no part nor share in the work of Reformation, 
and put forth extracts from them as evidence? Have they 
not quoted indiscriminately, and without a word of explana- 
tion, earlier and later treatises of the same writer, crude opin- 
ions and digested decisions, private letters and public docu- 
ments, as if they were all of equal authority and value? No 
wonder, that, too often, the result has been bewilderment and 
confusion. 

If-it shall seem presumptuous in us, after what has just 
been said, to attempt an investigation wherein the above named 
canons shall be followed, we can only say that the question 
becomes so much simplified by their observance, as to come 
quite within the abilities of any ordinary reader of history, who 
has access to a tolerably full collection of authorities. To 
present them fairly, is all that can be needed. 

Let us, first, endeavor to obtain as clear an idea as possible, 
of the views of the Episcopate in which our Reformers had 
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been trained, and with which they came to their work. To do 
this we must ascertain the theories of the Schoolmen, which, 
in the Western Church, had so completely taken the place of 
the primitive and historical view. And this, fortunately, is 
not a difficult task. 

All agreed in fixing the number of Orders at seven. The 
historical fact stated by Cornelius,,that in the Church of 
Rome, about the middle of the third century, there were 
‘¢ forty-six presbyters, seven deacons, seven sub-deacons, forty- 
two acolytes, and fifty-two exorcists, readers, and door- 
keepers,”* became the normal rule for counting the sacred 
Orders, the Episcopate being excluded from the enumeration. 

The Papacy very readily seized on this view, in order to the 
aggrandizement of the Sovereign Pontiff, assuming, thereby, 
nearly the same position that the advocates of parity have all 
along taken. Both deny Episcopacy as of divine institution, 
the one to elevate the Pope, the other to elevate the Presby- 
terate. As King James said, the latter is “just a new toot 
on an auld horn.” The matter cannot be stated better than it 
is by Bishop Pearson, in his first Theological Determination at 
Cambridge ;—T 

“ Nothing is more certain than that all diminution of the Episcopal 
Order originates with the papal usurpation. For the Roman Pope 
appears to me no otherwise, than as one man assuming to himself the 
power granted to the Bishops scattered throughout the world. * * * 
The schoolmen, flattering the Roman Pontiff, have excogitated this 
two-fold ground for denying the distinction of Order, i e. between 
the Episcopate and Presbyterate.] For they (1) introduce the Sac- 
rament of the Eucharist into the definition of Orders, and (2) they 
limit and determine it by this Sacrament. Thus Soto defines :—“Or- 
ders is a Sacrament in which is given the special power of consecrating 
the Body and Blood of Christ.” Others speak in the same way. 
From this notion once admitted, it is easy to argue as follows. All 
Orders have reference to the celebration of the Eucharist, and so far 
as they differ ia their relations to this celebration, may be counted as 
different Orders. But the highest act connected with the celebration 


of the Eucharist, namely its consecration, belongs to the Presbyter as 
much, and in the same way, as it does to the Bishop. There is there- 


* Eusebius, H. £., Lib. VI. c. 43. 








+ Pearson’s Minor Works, Vol. 1., pp. 274, 275. There is a brief, but excellent, 
examination of this subject in the VIth Chapter of the Appendix to Bishop Words- 
worth’s admirable Discourse on the Scottish Reformation. 
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fore no distinction as to Orders between Presbyters and Bishops. So 
among the papists, there have come to be seven distinct Orders. * * 
* * Among the sacred Orders the Episcopate is not found.” 


This was the universal teaching of the Schoolmen. It passed 
on and grew up into the view advocated so warmly by the 
Pope’s party, in the Trentine Council, that Bishops were not 
jure divino but jure pontificio, namely, that the Pope was 
the only true Bishop, all other Bishops being his Deputies, and 
holding their commission not from Christ but from him ; \so 
that, in view of the denial of any difference between Bishops 
and Presbyters, qguoad ordinem, and of any Apostolical Suc- 
cession in the former, Leslie* is warranted in saying that “ the 
Jesuits and others who disputed there [at Trent] on the Pope’s 
part, used the same arguments against the Divine right of 
Episcopacy, which from them and the popish Canonists and 
Schoolmen, have been taken up by our dissenters.” 

In precise accordance with this, the Jesuit Perrone in his 
Prelectiones Theologice—a work of our own time—asserts 
that while it is de fide to allow a distinction between Bishops 
and Presbyters, it is not de fide to hold a distinction jure 
divino. 

Now this was the teaching concerning the Episcopate, in 
which our Reformers had been trained, and under the influ- 
ence of which, they entered on their work. We can hardly be 
surprised, if we do not all at once find them emancipated 
from it. And clearly, if we desire to do them justice, we must 
take pains to arrive at their latest and maturest judgments. 

An instance illustrating the necessity of attending to this 
plain rule, occurs to us as we write. Lord Macauley asserts, 
that ‘‘ Cranmer, on one important occasion, plainly avowed his 
conviction that, in the primitive times, there was no distinction 
of Bishop and Priest,t and that the laying on of hands was 
altogether superfluous.” This is true in the letter ; but, if 
it was intended to convey the impression that this was Cran- 
mer’s deliberate judgment, then it conveys a false impression. 
For the paper in which this statement occurs was written in 





* C. Leslie’s Discourse on Qualifications to administer the Sacraments. 
+ History of England, Vol. 1, p. 39, Am. Ed. 
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1540, and is accompanied with the express declaration, “ This 
is mine opinion and sentence at this present, which I do not 
temerariously define.”* But what weight ought this to have, 
compared with the matured opinions expressed, twelve years 
later, in the Ordinal and the Reformatio Legum, when he had 
delivered himself from the popish and scholastic line of teach- 
ing which we have just explained ? 

And it is, we must remember, just in the Ordinal of 1552, 
and the Reformatio Legum, that we are to look for the final 
and deliberate conclusions of our Reformers, on the points now 
under consideration. What are they? As set forth in the 
Ordinal, they are as follows :— 

First, that in the Church of God there are “divers Orders 
of Ministers ;” the Diaconate being the “inferior Office,” and 
there being “ higher Ministries.” 

Secondly, that these divers Orders were appointed in the 
Church, by “ Divine Providence,” and by the “‘ Holy Spirit” 
of God ; that is, that they are of divine, and not human origin. 

Thirdly, that from ‘ the Apostles’ times”—that is, from the 
formation of the Church—these ‘‘ Orders of Ministers” have 
been “ Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” 

Fourthly, that no man has a right “ to execute any of them,” 
unless, being “called,” he shall be “ admitted” to them “ by 
public prayer, with imposition of hands.” 

Fifthly, that no man was, in the Church of England, (un- 
less he were then a Bishop, Priest, or Deacon,) to execute any 
of them, unless he were “called, tried, examined and admit- 
ted” to them, “ according” to the provisions of the Ordinal. 

Let us, next, turn to the Reformatio Legum. A few words 
of explanation may not be out of place. The Canon Law had 
early attracted the attention of Cranmer, who seems to have 
been strongly impressed with the necessity of reforming it. 
Measures to that end were accordingly taken in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and some progress was made. On the passage, 
however, of the Statute of the Six Articles, in 1539, the work 
came to a stand-still. In the reign of Edward VI. it was re- 
newed, and the reformed Code, known as the Reformatio Le- 





* Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer, Vol. I, p. 421, 423. Oxford, 1848. 
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gum, was prepared. It seems to have been entirely completed, 
and to have needed, in order to its adoption, nothing but the 
royal confirmation. Before this could be given, however, the 
King died, and the project was never revived.* 

Still, although it never became—perhaps fortunately—the 
law of the Church, this venerable monument contains the ma- 
tured and deliberate conclusions of the leaders of our Refor- 
mation ; and is a guide, in the search for those conclusions, 
the authority of which is beyond question or doubt.t 

And what testimony does it give us in the matter in hand ? 
The second Head treats of Heresies; and in the 16th chapter, 
reads as follows :— 


“ Like to this is the madness of those who separate the institution 
of the Ministry from the Church, who deny that Doctors, Pastors and 
Ministers should be placed in settled cures, who do not admit lawful 
calling, nor the solemn imposition of hands, but make the power of 
public teaching common to all who are instructed in the Sacred Wri- 
tings, and arrogate to themselves the Spirit; nor do they admit them 
to the office of teaching only, but also to governing the Church and 
ministering the Sacraments; all which is manifestly repugnant to the 
writings of the Apostles.” 


And again, the 6th chapter of the fifth Head reads thus :— 


“Tn appointing Ministers of the Church,—that is, Deacons, Pres- 
byters, and Bishops—the ceremony of the imposition of hands is to 
be retained, since it is mentioned in Holy Scripture, and has always 
been used in the Church.” 


And yet again ; in the Head which treats of the duties of 
Ministers, the Ministers and people are enjoined to give due 
obedience to the Bishops, both in matters where they exercise 
authority by the Word of God, and in those relating to the 
Ecclesiastical laws of the realm. And the summary of a Bish- 
op’s duty is thus expressed :— 


“ Those things which belong to them, by the Ordinance of God, 
and those which our Laws Ecclesiastical have committed to their in- 
quiry and decision. 





* Carwithen gives a full and fair history of the work. ist. Ch. of England, 
Vol. I, p. 287, second edition. 

+ Lord Stowell says of it, “ A work of great authority in determining the prac- 
tice of those times.” I. Cons. Rep. p. 179. 

¢ C., 11 and 12, 
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Grant, then, that Cranmer in 1540, did hold, as Lord Mac- 
auley said, that Bishop and Priest were all one thing, and that 
the Imposition of Hands was needless. That only proves that 
he was not yet free from his popish notions about Orders. 
For, as we have already seen, the Schoolmen denied all dis- 
tinction of Order between Bishops and Priests ; and more- 
over, very generally held, that what they called ‘“‘the matter of 
the Sacrament of Orders,” consisted, not in the Imposition of 
Hands, but in porrectione instrumentorum, i. e , in the delivery 
of the paten and the-chalice, with the bread and wine, in ma- 
king a Priest.* What Cranmer ‘states, therefore, in 1540, is 
a relic of his popish training ; the entire correction of which 
comes out in the Ordinal and the Reformatio Legum. 

From the facts now adduced, our readers are just as compe- 
tent as we are to deduce the views of our Reformers concern- 
ing the Ministry, the Episcopate, and Episcopal Ordination. 
They have seen under what theory the Reformers were edu- 
cated, with what views they set out, and to what conclusions 
they came. Surely, if they held anything, they held that 
Episcopacy was a Divine Institution, and, therefore, of bind- 
ing obligation in the Church, and that ordinary, lawful calling 
to the Ministry was, from it, by Imposition of Hands. This, 
if any thing, was the point they reached, when they had work- 
ed out of their scholastic notions about the identity of the 
Episcopate and Presbyterate, and the conveying of Orders by 
the porrectio instrumentorum. 

For a full understanding, however, of the entire subject, 
two other topics must be investigated. We must inquire what 
views were held by other Reformed Communions ; and then 
consider the position of those who in England separated from 
the Church. 


Now, the Continental Reformers admitted that ordinary and 





* Perrone, Prelect. Tractatus de Ordine, c.1V. He says the later writers place 
“the matter,” in sola manuum impositione. FEugenius lV. (died in 1447) had de- 
cided Sextum Sacramentum est Ordinis, cujus materia est illud per cujus traditionem 
confertur Ordo: sicut presbyteratus traditur per calicis cum vino et patene cum pane 
porrectionem. How in the face of this papal decision modern Romish theologians 
can place “the matter” in the Imposition of Hands alone, is for them to explain. 
Perhaps Eugenius spoke only as a “ private doctor.” 
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proper vocation to the Ministry was by Bishops; and they 
constantly represented their own position to be a provisional 
and preparatory one, involving, as they believed, an extraor- 
dinary call to the Ministry. They never held or taught that 
Episcopacy came into the Church as a change from, and an 
usurpation on, another and earlier form of organization ; and 
they did not represent ordination by-a Bishop as an indifferent 
thing, far less as a popish assumption. They admit their con- 
dition to be defective ; and they justify it on the ground of ne- 
cessity, i. e., that only by separating from the Episcopate, in 
the Latin Church, could they rid themselves of the intolerable 
corruptions of Rome, and the tyranny of the Inquisition. 

All this has been proved, time and again; the proofs, indeed, 
are so accessible, that we feel warranted in only alluding to 
them, and professing our readiness to produce them, should 
they be demanded. The truth is, that the theory of the later 
advocates of parity comes not from the Continental Refor- 
mation, but from Rome.* 

Now, this plea of necessity and extraordinary vocation was 
received and treated by the English Church with all Christian 
tenderness. For, in truth, the plea was not left to words 
merely, but was attested by endeavors to obtain the Episco- 
pate from England ;—endeavors which were defeated, partly by 
circumstances, but more by Romish intrigue and trickery.t 
Nay, so late down as 1610, when Bishops were to be conse- 
crated for Scotland, and Bishop Andrewes raised a question 
concerning their ordination as Presbyters, Archbishop Ban- 
croft—let the reader specially note this—maintained that 
“where Bishops could not be had, the ordination given by the 
Presbyters must be esteemed lawful.’’t 

Of the cogency of the plea, and of the desirableness of its 
recognition, different views will, no doubt, be entertained. 
What we observe here is, that the admission of such a plea of 
necessity and extraordinary vocation, no more nullifies or runs 
counter to the strong positions of the Ordinal and the Refor- 








* There is a full collection of extracts in Marshall on Episcopacy, c. IV. 
+ Strype gives facts and proof in his Lives of Cranmer and Parker. 
¢ Lawson’s Epis Church of Scotland, Vol. I, p. 310. 
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matio Legum, than the Sacramentum in voto, does away the 
necessity of receiving the Sacraments, where they may be had.* 
To reason from a particular exception to a general rule, is only 
a flagrant instance of fallacy. 

We have still to inquire as to the position of those ae; in 
England, separated from the Church. And here, let us take, 
in the first place, the statement of Neal, whose words have 
been echoed and réechoed, till they are generally believed. He 
says :— 

«“ Our Reformers admitted only two orders of Church Officers to be 
of Divine appointment, viz: Bishops and Deacons; a Presbyter and 
Bishop being, according to them, two names for the same office; but 
Dr. Bancroft, the Archbishop’s [| Whitgift’s] chaplain, in a Sermon at 
Paul’s Cross, Jan. 12, 1588, maintained that the Bishops of England 


were a distinct Order from the Priests, and had superiority over them 
jure divino, and directly from God.’’* 


Here is the origin and source of the general idea and state- 
ment of all writers on the Puritan side, as well as of many 
who ought to have known better. It involves, as may be seen 
at a glance, the assertions that the separatists had maintained 
the eriginal ground of the English Reformers, and that the 
Anglican Divines had departed from it. Is this true ? 

The answer to this question is found in the Ordinal of 1552 
‘in which it is asserted that, “‘from the Apostles’ time there 
hath been these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church ; Bish- 
ops, Priests and Deacons ;” and that these Orders were “ ap- 
pointed” by “ Divine Providence,” and by the “ Holy Spirit.” 
This is the voice of the Church in Synod. The only way to 
get rid of the force of the last quoted expressions is, to say 
that they occur only in Prayers, and therefore mean nothing 
in particular. Even then, the first position remains untouched, 
and demonstrates the utter falsity of Neal’s assertion. 





* That is, the earnest desire and purpose to receive the Sacrament, when, for 
sufficient cause, reception is impossible. See third Rubric, after the Order for the 
Communion of the Sick. The Church of Rome admits the same thing; Trent, Ses- 
sion xiii. c. viii. 


*Neal’s Puritans, Vol. I. p. 186, Am. Ed. It is amusing to find Dr. Choules, 
the American Editor, repeating this statement as to the Reformers, on the same 
page, as an original Note, dignified with the initial C. 
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Indeed, the only places in the Ordinal where the influence of 
papal and scholastic views appears, are in the titles of the 
three Offices. For, while we read of. the “ Ordering,” that is, 
the ordaining of Deacons and Priests, we read only of the 
** Consecration” of a Bishop.* This, however, in no wise af- 
fects the distinct declarations of the Preface. 

As the Ordinal declared, so the great Divines wrote. Jew- 
ell says, ‘‘ We believe that there are various Orders of Minis- 
ters in the Church ; that some are Deacons, others Priests, 
others Bishops.”+ Bishop Bilson’s entire Treatise is to the 
same purpose. Hooker says, “It clearly appeareth out of 
Holy Scripture, that Churches Apostolic did know but three 
Degrees in the power of Ecclesiastical Order, at the first Apos- 
tles, Presbyters, and Deacons, and afterwards, instead of Apos- 
tles, Bishops.” t 

In the highest of these Orders, and in it alone, the Ordinal re- 
cognized the power of Ordination ; and it provided that no man 
should, unless he had been previously ordained, serve in holy 
functions, until he had been duly ordained by a Bishop. Such 
were the expressed conclusions of our Reformers. 

The only variations in our early Divines from theasserted three- 
foldness of Orders, are due to the influence of the scholastic view 
that the Priesthood was one Order, existing in the two degrees of 
the Presbyterate and the Episcopate. It is under the influence of 
this theory, that Hooker says, ‘‘ The whole body of the Church 
being divided into laity and clergy, the clergy are either Pres- 
byters or Deacons ;” while still, in the same chapter, he says, 
that in the Church of England there are the same Orders, 
“namely, Bishops, Priests and Deacons, which had their begin- 
ning from Christ and His blessed Apostles themselves.”|| Field 
and Bramhall write in the same way.. But “ after the discov- 
ery of the genuine Ignatian Epistles,” (published by Usher in 
1644, and vindicated by Pearson in 1672,) in the seventeenth 
century—not after the time of Laud, as some like to say—the 





* See Bishop Wordsworth’s Discourse, &c., p. 138. 
+ Apology, p. 28, Ed. 1829. 

¢ Eccl. Pol. Book Y, ce. Ixxviii. 9. 

| Eccl. Pol. Book V, c. lxxviii. 2, 12. 
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language of the Reformers, in the Preface to the Ordinal, be- 
comes universal among our great Theologians.* 

And so, too, opinions apparently at variance with the asserted, 
enacted, and practiced necessity of Episcopal Ordination, 
are due to the unwillingness to deny the claim of “ necessity” 
and ‘extraordinary vocation” under such circumstances as 
those in which the continental Reformers found themselves. 
With ourselves, Episcopal Ordination was always insisted on, 
and the plea of necessity was never allowed to those sepa- 
ratists who might have received Orders from our Bishops had 
they pleased. The charitably judged exception was never re- 
garded as any thing more ; certainly not as the ordinary and 
lawful rule. This is perfectly illustrated in the case of Ban- 
croft. He preached the strong sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, and 
he advocated the plea of necessity at the consecration of the 
Scottish Bishops. Whatever may be thought of the one act 
or the other, they are at least perfectly consistent with each 
other.t 

Neal’s story, and with it all supposed history grounded on it, 
is now, we think, disposed of. We may turn, therefore, to the 
facts in the case. The Puritan party, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, went from one thing to another, under the influence of 
Scottish and Genevan sympathies, till they reached, with Cart- 
wright and others, the point of ‘ disallowing the vocation and 
Ordination of the Bishops, Priests and Deacons of the Church 
of England.” With the Scotch Book of Discipline they called 
the Episcopate “cursed Papistrie,” and asserted it to be “ Anti- 
Christian,” an “ ordinance of the devil.” All this foul abuse 
culminated in Martin Mar-Prelate. And it was to meet this 
** perilous stuff,” that Bancroft preached his Sermon in 1588. 

Who had changed ground ? Not surely the’Church. For 
Bancroft did but renew the teaching of the Ordinal of 1552. 
They, and they only had changed ground, who, instead of a 











* Bp. Wordsworth’s Discourse, p 137, where, observe, sixteenth is printed erro- 
neously for seventeenth. See also a valuable note in Schaff’s Hist. Ch. Vol. I, p. 
469; and Keble’s Preface to Hooker’s Works. 

+ Still, it must be remembered, that whatever private opinions may have been 
entertained as to “ extraordinary vocation,” they have never affected the fact of the 
Succession, or the rule of Ordination. 
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plea of “ necessity,” advanced a claim of right ; instead of an 
‘“‘ extraordinary,” asserted an “‘ ordinary vocation ;” instead of 
admitting that divers Orders of Ministers were appointed in 
the Church by ‘“‘ Divine Providence” and “ the Holy Spirit,” 
declared that “ inequality in Church officers” was an “ Anti- 
Christian usurpation ;” instead of allowing that Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons ‘‘ were from the Apostles’ times,” taught 
that Bishops came in by “an arbitrary change” from the Apos- 
tolic arrangement, and were “ unnatural, false, and bastardlie 
governors of the Church.” The assurance which can claim 
that such persons represented the opinions of our Reformers, 
and the ignorance or party spirit which can admit such a claim, 
are equally matters of wonder. 

And here we are content to leave this question. We will 
not insult the intelligence of our readers by even arranging the 
members of the conclusion. If we have done any thing to- 
wards rescuing the truth from the hands of those who, through 
ignorance or design, are aiding in its perversion, we shall have 
done all that we desire, and more than we expect. 
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Art. VI—THE CHURCH IN THE DIOCESE OF NEW 
YORK: ITS POSITION AND WANTS. 


(1.) Population of the United States in 1860; Compiled from 
the Original Returns of the Eighth Census, &c. By Joseph 
C. G. Kennedy, Superintendent of Census. 1864. Wash- 
ington: 4to. 


(2.) Census of the State of New York for 1855, &c. 


(3.) Journals of the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of New York, for the years 1840, 
1862, 1863. 


Tue Church in this country has now arrived at a point in 
her progress when it will be well for her calmly to consider her 
position. In the past, her efforts have been for very existence ;— 
it has been a hard struggle against ignorance and prejudice, 
A few feeble congregations scattered over the land, almost lost 
amidst the hosts of numerous Sects, have, in their comparative 
weakness, scarcely realized their inherent strength, or the great 
work they have really done in presenting one Christian body 
that changed not. A small band of the Clergy contending for- 
the very first principles of Apostolic Order, as united with 
Evangelical Truth, have been almost content to hold their own, 
satisfied with the consciousness that amidst so much of error, 
of change, of uncertainty, they were the conservative portion 
of the religious element of the country. Undoubtedly this 
conservative position of the Church has been a very important 
one, bearing a constant though quiet protest against the erratic 
courses of other teligious bodies, offering a safe asylum, both 
of Doctrine and Order, to those wearied with being “ tossed 
to and fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine.” 
Hence, almost in spite of herself, has she gained ground, until 
she has acquired a degree of strength of which she herself is 
scarcely conscious. 


> 
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But the time has now come, when the Church can no longer 
rest satisfied with this conservative position. She is awaken- 
ing to a sense of her powers, of her responsibilities and duties, 
And they who, under God, control her movements, if they 
would be found equal to their high trast, must seriously set 
about a consideration of the great work that is before the 
Church, and the means which are to be used to fit her for its 
performance, It will not do for them to fold themselves in the 
cloak of conservatism, and say, we want no change ; what has 
done forthe past must needs do for the future. Conservatism is 
good in its place; to preserve from change the principles of 
Apostolic Churchmanship is all important. But, in fear of 
change, so to tie up and hamper the Church, as to impede it 
in accomplishing the very objects of its being, is not conserva- 
tism but stagnation. ; 

We desire to do something towards calling attention to the 
position of the Church, her needs, and how they are to be re- 
lieved ; not pretending to cover the whole ground, but taking up 
now only one or two points. To prevent discursiveness, we shall 
apply our remarks chiefly to the Church in the Diocese of New 
York, for the size, wealth and influence of this Diocese render 
the position and needs of the Church in it more striking ; and 
one example, clearly stated and illustrated by statistics, is 
more convincing than any general assertions, however strong, 
or appeals to antiquity, however correct. We are a practical 
people, and must be made to feel a real want, and see a prac- 
tical common-sense way of relieving that want. And here, 
once for all, we must be permitted to say, that we have under- 
taken this task from a deep sense of duty ; and while we shall 
endeavor to use no discourteous language, to avoid all exagge- 
rations, and to make no statements which cannot be proved, 
yet on such a subject we shall not be deterred by any false 
delicacy from speaking plainly, from honestly giving what we 
believe to be facts, and from clearly pointing out what we think 
to be errors. ; 

Let us first take a review of the position of the Diocese of 
New York. Comparing the present with the past, we are 
struck with the great growth both of the State and of the 

VOL, XVI, 52 
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Church. In 1790, the population of the whole State was 
340,120 ; in 1860, it was 3,880,735. The increase in wealth 
is so well known that we shall not dwell upon it. During the 
same period, the growth of the Church has been more than 
proportionate. In 1792, there were in the whole State 20 
clergymen ; in 1864, in the Eastern Diocese alone, 390. In 1804, 
there were reported 1,657 communicants, in 13 parishes ; in 
1863, this Diocese reports, in 230 parishes, 27,995 communi- 
cants. 

In 1839, Western New York was set off as an independent 
Diocese. At that time the population of the whole State was 
2,428,921. Now, that of this Diocese alone, consisting of 31 
Counties, and embracing a little more than half the number 
of square miles contained in the whole State, is more than 
2,431,851, or more than was the whole population at the time 
of the division. 

The increase of the Church, since 1839, has been from 171 
clergymen to 390; from 149 congregations to 308 ; and from 
9,530 communicants, reported in 104 parishes, to 31,295 in 253 
parishes. In 1839, the Bishop reported 945 confirmed ; in 
1864, the number was 3,300. 

Even these statistics, encouraging though they are, do not 
fairly present our growth ; partly because the parochial reports 
upon which they are based are confessedly imperfect, but 
chiefly because no statistics can present the growth of the 
Church in influence and standing among the community. It 
may, without boasting, be said, that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of New York exerts a power for up- 
holding Christian doctrine and morality, far beyond that which 
its relative numerical strength would seem to warrant. It 
would be interesting to inquire, to what this important position 
is due ; but we must deny ourselves the pleasure of entering 
into this investigation, which would lead us far astray from 
our present subject. In comparison with the past, we find 
then that the Church is strong, that she has gained wonder- 
fully ; we see that she is still gaining ; and we have great 
cause for thankfulness that the Bishop is able, in his Address 
this year, to say, that there is ‘‘ evidence most cheering that 
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we have a praying and a working Church, and that, in answer 
to our prayers and alms and labors of love, the adorable Head 
of the Church is pouring out upon us the dew of His heavenly 
blessing.” Undoubtedly the Church is awakening to a truer 
feeling as to her responsibilities and duties. 

But has the Church done, and is she now doing, all that she 
ought ? Because she has done comparatively well in the past, 
are we to take it for granted that no modifications of her work- 
ings are needed for the future ? We think the time has 
come, in consequence of this very success, when the Church 
is imperatively called upon to examine ‘into her true position, 
and cast an eye to the future. There is danger that a spirit 
of self-satisfaction may blind the vision, and prevent us from 
seeing our real condition. Further investigation may show 
that there is not, after all, so much cause as we may have 
thought for congratulation. Minute inquiries may prove that 
our present system, in its working arrangements, is not ade- 
quate to the wants of the Church. Let, then, the comparison 
run the other way. Let us compare what we are, with what 
we might be and ought to be. Let us see what remains to be 
done ; then we shall better understand the work and the wants 
of the Church. 

There are, in the Diocese of New York, 390 clergymen, 308 
churches and chapels, and about 93,000 attendants. Com- 
pared with other Dioceses, this is large. But what is it, com- 
pared with the population ? It is about one clergyman for 
every 6,235 inhabitants, even supposing the whole of this num- 
ber to be engaged in ministerial duty, which is very far from 
being the case. On reviewing the clergy list, and leaving out 
those who are not regularly engaged in charge of congrega- 
tions, it will be found that the actual proportion is nearer one 
to 8,000. Or, if we take the Churches, we shall find that we 
provide one place of worship for every 7,895 people. And when 
we reflect that most of our Churches are small, averaging prob- 
ably not more than 600 sittings, it will be seen that we pro- 
vide for less than 200,000 souls. So that, in this*Diocese of 
New York, there are considerably over Two Mriuions of peo- 
ple for whose spiritual interests the Church makes no pro- 
vision ! 
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When we examine still more closely the statistics of the 
State, in its various divisions, we are even more convinced of the 
little really done, and of the immense work now before the Church. 
To show this at a glance, we have prepared the following Ta- 
bles of the population, and of the religious statistics of the 
several Counties. By examining these, the reader will gain a 
truer knowledge of the growth and wants of the Church, than 
any assertions of ours could give. 
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Table No. I. shows the population and wealth of the Coun- 
ties, the number of Churches, communicants and attendants 
in each. And also, in order that the growth of the Church 
may be shown, statistics are given for 1840, soon after the 
Diocese of Western New York was set off. This Table is be- 
lieved to be as accurate as possible, though, if any thing, it is 
rather too favorable to the Church, since the populations are 
taken from the United States Census for 1860, and the Church 
returns from the Reports in the Journals of Convention for 
1840, ’62, ’63. 
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09 Herkimer, 9° 1,285] 24) 2,900)! 7 900)/ 3] 300]| 85] 10,494]] 38,56 
74 Kings, 11: 4,825|| 31] 11,361|| 13] 6,675|| 26} 8,840|| 149) 83,215|| 216,365) 
23 Montgomery, | 2: 500// 12} 2,455/} 4) 800) 52) 7,730 30,80 
54 New York, | 26 12,140|/ 33] 15,090]] 33/17,675|| 43/21,850|! 252/222,550/| 629,810 
01 Orange, 6: 1,175|| 40)  7,675|| 28) 7,400|| 7) 1,450|} 112] 25,384// 60,868) 
50 Otsego, 28° 4,540] 35} 5,285]| 12] 1,390/} 9] 1,125|]| 117] 15,655!| 49,335 
59 Putnam, 7) 1,245|/ 11) 1,350!) 5 s90|! 3| 190!) 30! 4.517/! 13,934 
81 Queens, 2 21) 3,770]| 7] 1,880!) 14 3,005|| 73| 15,065|| 46,266) . 
34 Rensselaer, | 12: 2,545|) 32) 4,500/| 19) 4,445/| 5] 2,400)| 114] 27,464/| 79,23 
1) Richmond, 5 880) 4) . 1,500 6| 1,750/| 29) 8,670]) 21,38 
Rockland, 3: 200); 8} 1,265)} 8) 870)} 3) 180)| 41) 5,565] 19,511}: 
13 : Saratoga, 19} 2,025|| 29) 4,081|/ 13) 3,250|/ 6} 875|| 103) 17,200]| 49,379] . 
86, gf Schenectady, | 3: 775]| 4{ 1,150]) 2] 1,050)/ 2 26] 7,514]] 19,572 
Schoharie, 14: 1,670)| 30} 4,745] 3; 400]| 2 85| 13,605|| 33,519 
15 St. Lawrence, | 14; 2,035|| 32} 4,385|/ 12] 3,°25|| 5] 950)| 117] 18,900]] 74,977 
36 Suffolk, 5; 830]| 40] 5,063/| 26] 6,230|| 7] 675/| 112] 16,658]] 41,06 
64 3 Sullivan, 2} 460|/ 20) 2,595)/ 5) 1,225)) 1) 175)P 46) 17,050]} 29,48 
96 | Ulster, 8} 870|| 27] 5,531)! 7} 1,461|} 6] 525|| 100) 20,696]} 67,936 
19 i Warren, 6} 690)/ 11}° 1,020}) 5) 540 130|| 33) 4,590]} 19,66 
76 : Washington, | 18} 3,195]| 25) 3,140]/ 9) 2,365)} 5) 725 95) 16,056 44,405 
03 Westchester, | 10} 1,500|| 46} 6,830)| 19] 3,715|] 26] 1,978]| 148] 25,723]] 80,67 
22 VOL, XVI. 52* 
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Table No. II. is copied from the New York State Census of 
1855, the latest attainable ; the statistics of the United States 
Census for 1860, not having yet been published. It presents 
the relative strength of some of the leading religious bodies ; 
and of all, with the population. We commend these Tables 
to the attention of the reader. 

From the First Table we find that there is one County with 
no Church. Six Counties have over 1,000 communicants each. 
Five Counties have over 500, and under 1,000. Thirteen Coun- 
ties have over 100, and under 590, Six Counties have only 
100, or less. These last six Counties, according to the reports, 
have, altogether, 322 communicants, and 1,278 individuals, but 


. foot up a population of 178,208, or more than either of the 
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“tates of Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Minnesota, Oregon, or 
Rhode Island, which have each a Bishop. These Counties, 
however, have no towns of any considerable size, and are 
among the poorest in the State. They do not lie contiguous, 
but are found in the North, Middle, and South. 

It will be seen, that in the County with most communicants, 
New York, there are more that 700,000 persons who never 
attend Church. In the County with the fewest, Schoharie, 
there are more than 34,000 persons who never attend Church, 
In like manner, a comparison of the column of attendants 
with the population, will show at a glance the real position of 
the Church in each County. The column of taxable property 
is added, that some estimate may be formed of the relative 
abilities of the Counties for sustaining the Church—if the in- 
habitants conld be won over. The second part of this Table 
enables us to see something of the growth of the Church since 


: 1840. It is impossible to obtain any statistics of the individ- 


uals, as none are reported in the Journal for that year. 
These statistics force upon us the conclusion, that while the 
Church in this Diocese has grown, she is not, after all, so strong as 


| to a careless observer she may appear. She has not yet brought 


‘ her message of mercy and love to the masses. She is not awake 


— + «+ 


to the immense work before her. She does not sufficiently 
seek out and care for the weak places. Now it is the bounden 
duty of those who legislate and act for the Church, to examine 
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into the causes of these failures, and to find out and apply the 
remedies. The fault cannot be in the principles of the Church, 
in its doctrines or its discipline. These are of Divine origin. He 
who gave them, knew what was in man. He adapted them to 
meet the wants of man. The fault must be in our manner of 
carrying out these princples in practice. It is easy enough to 
say, that all we want is more spirituality, more zeal, in the 
clergy ; more interest and liberality in the laity—increase these 
and you have the remedy. But this is the very question. How 
are we to do this? How bring about this increase? We 
know that God works by means. He has given us means in 
HisChurch. Are we aware of the extent of their application ? 
Do we use them aright ? These are the points which we de- 
sire to investigate. We come then to speak of what we must 
call the failures of the Church. 

Ist. There has been a failure, in appreciating the real mis- 
sion of the Church ; and hence in efforts to adapt her work- 
ings to the wants of the masses. Our theory is, that the 
Church is to preach the Gospel to every creature ; that she is 
God’s great agent for reforming the world ; that she is there- 
fore to include within her mission, all, high and low, rich and 
poor. She is not to wait till men come and ask for her servi- 
ces. She is not to stop and ask first, can you, and will you 
make provision for my support ? and then, if I cannot do bet- 
ter elsewhere, I will come. She is to send “forth into the 
highways and hedges and compel them to come in.” She is to 
dispense of the spiritual riches committed to her charge freely, 
“without money and without price.” She is to go on in faith, 
trusting that He who gave the command will provide the means 
to execute. Such is our theory. But what is our practice ? 
Looking at the Tables of Statistics, we find that the Church 
has prospered best in the large Cities, and in those Counties 
where most wealth and refinement are found ; while with the 
rural population, and among the poorer classes, she has done 
but little. Thus, the wealthy County of Duchess, containing 
the towns of Fishkill and Poughkeepsie, (the latter number- 
ing, in 1860, 14,726 inhabitants,) has 18 churches and 1,221 
communicants, i. e. jy of the population ; while in Franklin 
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County, at the extreme North, with only half the population 
of Dutchess, but only 3 of the taxable property, we have one 
Church and 94 communicants, or 3}; of the population. We 
instance these as presenting the extremes ; but the rule will 
apply to others. Now, in these same Counties, in 1855, as 
shown in the second Table, in Duchess, the Methodists had 
4,695 attendants, we had 2,560, or a little more than half as 
many ; but in Franklin County, they had 1,205 to our 150, or 
8 times as many. In Kings County, we stood nearly equal 
with them, and in New York City our numbers were far larger ; 
but in Essex, they were 22 times more numerous. And so it 
will be seen, they largely exceed us in all the poorer Counties. 
We have made the comparison with the Methodists, because 
they are the most numerous Sect ; but it will be found that 
the same holds true, though in a less degree, of the Baptists 
and Presbyterians. 

The charge has often been brought against the Church, that 
her services are not fitted for the poor and unlearned, but only 
for the rich and well educated. These facts almost seem to 
warrant the charge. We indeed know better. We believe ex- 
perience will show that when the Church is properly made 
known, when due pains gre taken to explain her system, she 
will be found admirably suited to all classes. But it is evident 
that the proper means have not yet been used to make her thus 
known in the poorer districts of the Diocese. We fail to ex- 
hibit to them the Church, as an active, benevolent society. 
And this is also proved by considering the little we are doing 
in the way of Church Charitable Institutions. The Diocese 
boasts of one Hospital, one Orphan Asylum, two Homes for the 
Aged, &c., one House of Mercy. Four of these are in New 
York City, and one in Brooklyn. This is all. In the rest of 
the Diocese nothing of the kind is recorded! There is one 
Training College, and probably some Parochial Schools, in dif- 
ferent places ; but from this meagre record, we gather how lit- 
tle of systematic charity the Church, as such, has done! how 
few efforts have been made to benefit, by such Institutions, the 
masses! Yet this is an important part of Church work, 

2d. The Church has not been sufficiently aggressive. We 
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seem to have been satisfied if we a little more than held our 
own. Our gains have been something more in proportion than 
the natural growth, and therefore we think we are doing great 
things. But, after all, to how little does it positively amount ! 
How trifling the work done, compared with that left undone ! 
Look at the second table, above, and notice how many there 
were who never attended any religious service. In Albany 
County, 59,871 ; in Clinton, 32,397 ; in New York, 407,260, 
&c. &c. ; in the whole Diocese, 1,357,586. Making every al- 
lowance for infants,—and yet for these also the Church is sent,— 
what a vast missionary field does this present to us, at our 
very doors! Over one million souls who never hear, even in 
the most.imperfect manner, the sound of the Gospel ! to whom 
the Saviour’s love, His offers of mercy, His glorious promises 
are never proclaimed ! How can we be satisfied with such 
a state of things ? 

And even in what we undertake, we act so feebly, it cannot 
be wondered the success is small. We do not make a system- 
atic, sustained attack on the hostile ranks. Look at our Mis- 
sionary work. It is considered great cause for thankfulness, 
that no debt remains over for next year, and that the Mission- 
aries are all paid. This sounds grandly ; but what does it 
really amount to? About $10,000 have been raised, during 
the past year, to be paid out among 53 Missionaries,—less than 
$200 to each. How can men work on such a pittance as this ? 
What a want of interest does it show in the Church’s system- 
atic work ? in the attempt to give her services to those outside 
of her pale ? and to aid the poorer parts ? The whole amount 
is less than is raised by some of the New York City congrega- 
tions for their own use ; less than many wealthy men will give 
for some article of luxury or show. We know that much Mis- 
sionary work is doing, especially in the Cities, which is not in- 
cluded in this, and we thank God for it. But this is for the 
authorized, systematic, aggressive work of the Convention of 
this great and wealthy Diocese. By a great effort, and under 
a strong appeal from the Bishop, $10,000 are collected to keep 
from starving on their posts, 53 Missionaries! Can we won- 
der that the growth has been so small in those Counties where 
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chiefly these munificent sums have been expended ? In Frank- 
lin County, in 23 years, we have gained 94 communicants ; in 
Herkimer, 55; in Montgomery, 17; in Rockland, in 3 new 
Churches, 141 communicants ; in Schoharie, 21! We do not 
make these statements in ridicule. God forbid! But we 
would, if possible, shame the Church into doing more, by 
showing how little she really does to advance her cause. A 
Diocese that numbers 31,000 communicants, and of such im- 
mense wealth, is certainly not alive to its duty of extending 
the Church, when its collections for this purpose average less 
than thirty-three cents for each communicant. 

When we reflect on this, and on the fact that in so many 
years so little real gain has been made, we cannot but think 
there is some defect in the aggressive or Missionary work of 
the Diocese. This would be felt the more, were we able to 
show with equal plainness, the demand that exists for Church 
Services. We can give no statistics to prove this, but we have 
information from various quarters, that the Church, if sent, 
would be most gladly welcomed. And no person who has ob- 
served the ways of the so-called religious world, for the past 
few years, can doubt that the people are tired of the shifting, 
erratic course of the Denominations, their political preaching, 
and their want of an established standard of Faith ; and that 
they would, were they once acquainted with her, hail with joy 
a Church in which “ the Faith once delivered to the saints,” . 
and that alone, is preached. 

3d. The Church has partly failed to distribute to its mem- 
bers their work, according to the appointment of Christ and 
His Apostles. Into this branch of the subject, we propose to 
enter at some length, and with great plainness. We believe 
that this underlies all the others previously noticed, and that 
no great improvement can take place in the working of the 
Church, no very rapid growth will be gained, until this point 
be clearly understood, and a remedy applied. But here, so 
wide a field opens before us, that we are compelled to limit our 
remarks to a part of the subject. We leave for abler pens the 
. duties of the Laity, and call attention to the regulation, by 
our Church usage, of the work of the Ministry. It is the 
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strong point of our Church System, that we are, by our Min- 
istry as well as Doctrine, connected with the Apostolic Church ; 
that we can trace our Orders back to the Eleven whom Christ 
commissioned to “ go into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature ;” and that we have retained in this Ministry 
the three Orders of Bishop, Priest and Deacon. But have we 
kept to the spirit of the original work assigned to each of 
these ? 

It is not necessary to state to any student of Church History, 
how very different from our own, was the economy of the Prim- 
itive Church, in regard to their Diocesan and Parochial ar- 
rangements. But as this Article may be read by some who 
have given little attention to the subject, we will draw a brief 
sketch of their system. Each larger City, with the country 
and villages made thereon depending by the civil law, consti- 
tuted what we now call a Diocese ; but at first called a Parish, 
(rapocxia,) Which was under the care of one called, at various 
times, the Apostle, Angel, President, or Bishop of the Church, 
assisted by a number of Presbyters (collegium, corona) and 
Deacons. Thus we read that the Church of Rome had, in the 
time of Bishop Cornelius, A. D., 250, forty-six Presbyters, 
and seven Deacons.* The Bishop had supervision of the 
whole, and appointed to the others their work ; while they 
were to him a Council, so that he ordinarily did nothing with- 
out their advice and assistance.t The Laity also were con- 
sulted in the affairs of the Church, especially in the selection 
of persons for the Ministry. In these Dioceses, there were sev- 
eral different Churches, or Congregations, the chief of which 
was the Bishop’s Seat, or Cathedral Church, in which he usu- 
ally officiated ; the others, both in city and country, were sup- 
plied by the Presbyters and Deacons, as he appointed, and 
were visited, from time to time, by him, to inspect their spir- 
itual condition, to ordain Ministers for them, and to adminis- 
ter Confirmation. It is impossible to say when the Parochial 
System was established, as we now have it, i.¢., in which each 
Presbyter has a definite, independent cure. Hooker says it 





* Eusebius vi; 43. 
+ Bingham Antiquities, Bk. ix.¢. 1., § 2 andch.2. §1., &. Hooker, VIL, viii., 3. 
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was originated by Evaristus, Bishop of Rome, A. D. 112; 
and thence gradually introduced into other Dioceses ; but oth- 
er writers do not give it so early an origin. It would appear, 
however, to have become the usual custom by the beginning of 
the 4th century, and earlier than this, in the suburban and 
country Churches, This body of Clergy, with the inferior Or- 
ders of Readers, &c., and also the poor, were originally sup- 
ported out of a common fund, supplied by the offerings of the 
faithful; of which fund the Bishop had charge and made distri- 
bution, not, however, without being obliged to render an account 
of his trust to the Provincial Synod, and being ‘assisted by a 
Steward, who was chosen by the Clergy. This continued until 
about the 6th century, when the practice of settling the offer- 
ings, &c., upon particular Churches, and allowing Parochial 
endowments, began to obtain.* The independent Dioceses 
contained in a Province of the Roman Empire, soon associated 
themselves, for mutual advice and strength, into Synods or 
Councils, over which the Bishop of the Metropolis or chief 
city presided, primus inter pares, whence he was called 
Primate or Metropolitan ; and the laws or canons passed by 
these Provincial Councils were considered binding on all the 
Churches represented in them. Some trace this arrangement 
back to the days of St. John, and indeed the Churches of the 
Province of Asia do, unquestionably, seem to have been thus 
associated under him. But it certainly obtained earlier than 
the days of Tertullian, A. D. 200, for he refers to these Coun- 
cils as being common in Greece and Asia, in his time.t It 
was at a much later period that these were united into Patri- 
archates. 

This necessarily brief and imperfect statement of the con- 
stitution of the Church in the first Centuries, will show how 
entirely different is our present system, both in the size of the 
Dioceses and in the management of the parishes.t| We have 


* For a fuller account see Pingham’s Antiquities, &c., Book v., ch. 6, &c. 

+ Tertullian de Jejuniis, apud Murdock’s Mosheim’s Commentaries. Am. Ed. 
Vol. L, p. 332. 

t In some points, the Methodist discipline approaches nearer to it. Of course, 
the want of a Diocesan Episcopacy, to say nothing of the invalidity of their Or- 
ders, vitiutes their system, still we mightlearn something fromthem. The English 
Cathedral System retains some features. 
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given it for the sake of comparison, and because it is so little 
understood, even by Churchmen who might be supposed to 
know better. But we do not hold that all its details are bind- 
ing on the Church now; nor do we think that a return to 
them is either desirable or possible. We believe that so long 
as she retains the great principles of Government established 
by our Lord and His Apostles, the Church, in any age and 
country, has the right to apply them in such way as may “‘seem 
most convenient for the edification of the people, according to 
the various exigencies of times and occasions ;”* as Hooker 
argues, ‘‘ Because the body of the Church continueth the same, 
it hath the same authority still, and may abrogate old laws, or 
make new, as need shall require.”t In pursuance of this lib- 
erty, we have the right to give our Bishops larger Dioceses, to 
establish our Presbyters over separate congregations, to allow 
them to enjoy the revenues of those congregations, independ- 
ent of the Bishop, and to remain, as now, in one enormous 
« Province, or subdivided into several. We have the right to 
legislate as we please in these matters, according to our views 
of what is for the best interests of the Church, provided that 
we do not prevent or interfere with the work of the Orders of 
the Ministry, as ordained by the Inspired Apostles, and settled 
by the constant usage of the Catholic Church. But have we 
done so? To settle this question, we must refer to the ori- 
ginal authorities, and find out what they teach, and then see 
if, under our present system, the Ministry can properly exe- 
cute their commissions. This we will do of each in their order. 
And first, of Bishops. From the New Testament we gather 
that the duties of the Bishop are, to preach the Gospel, ad- 
minister the Sacraments, and build up in the Faith ; (Matt. 
28; 19. Luke 22); to proclaim remission of sins, (John 20; 
21, 22, 23) ; to feed the sheep and lambs, (John 21; 15); to 
set in order things that are wanting, (Tit. 1; 5); to regulate 
the public Services of the Church, (1 Tim. 2; 1, 2); to con- 
firm, (Acts 8; 14, &c.) ; to examine and ordain Presbyters 
and Deacons, by laying on of hands, (1 Tim. 3; 1—14._ Tit. 








* Preface to Prayer Book. + Hooker VIL. xiv. 3. 
VOL, XVI. o3 
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1; 5); to provide that sound doctrine shall be taught, (1 Tim. 
1; 3); committing carefully to faithful men the office which 
they have themselves received from the Apostles, (2 Tim. 2 ; 
2); to execute discipline, honoring the diligent, (1 Tim. 5; 
17) ; hearing complaints, and judging those complained of, (1 
Tim. 5 ; 19—24) ; admonishing those that err, (Tit. 1; 13); 
but excommunicating those who are persisent heretics, (Tit. 3; 
10) ;—all this power is committed to them as a solemn charge 
to be accounted for before God, and as a commandment to be 
kept without spot, unrebukable, to the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, (1 Tim. 6; 13, 14) ;* with the promise of the 
continual presence of Christ to sustain them, (Matt. 28 ; 20). 

Which duties, Hooker, in his weighty manner, thus sums 
up. ‘A Bishop is a Minister of God, unto whom, with per- 
manent continuance, there is given not only power of admin- 
istering the Word and Sacraments, which power other Pres- 
byters have, but also a further power to ordain ecclesiastical 
persons, and a power of chiefty in government over Presbyters 
as well as Laymen, a power to be by way of jurisdiction a Pas- 
tor even to Pastor’s themselves.’ 

The Presbyters are to feed that portion of the flock or 
Church over which they are made overseers, (Acts 20; 28. 1 
Pet. 5; 2); heace, to minister the Word and Sacraments ; to 
rule and labor in Word and Doctrine, (1 Tim. 5; 17); by 
sound doctrine exhorting and convincing the gainsayers, (Tit. 
1; 9); in all things setting an example of good works, (1 
Tim. 3 ; 1—7); sitting in council with the Bishops, (Acts 15; 
6—22) ; in fact, aiding them, in all the work of the Ministry, 
yet not acting independently, but by their direction ; (Tim. 
and Tit. passim). They were ordained not simply for each city, 
but in numbers, (Acts 14; 23. Tit. 1, 5). 

The Deacons are to be the assistants of the Presbyters, es- 
pecially in the Charities of the Church, (Acts 6 ; 3); with 
license, to preach and baptize, (Acts 8; 12). In this Office 
they are to be tried, and thus prepared for a higher degree, (1 
Tim. 3; 13). 





* Browne on Articles, Art. XXIII. + Hooker VII. ii. 3. 
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These are the duties of the Ministry specially defined in the 
Word of God. In accordance with these we gather, from the 
history of the Primitive Church, the following practical rules. 
The Bishop is to be the Chief Pastor. He is, as his name im- 
plies, to be the “overseer” of the whole ground committed to 
his care. As such, he is to find out the weak places and ar- 
range for their wants, providing Presbyters and Deacons,—so 
far as he can,—throughout the various towns, confirming new 
disciples and the young. In fact, he is to be the great mis- 
sionary, the itinerant of his Diocese, the aggressive agent. He 
is to plan, direct, order. He is to see that the Presbyters and 
Deacons do their work, that they preach true doctrine, and set 
good examples to their flocks. On him is “ the care of all the 
Churches.” But, in doing this, he is not to neglect that duty 
which is an essential part of his office, to himself teach and 
exhort, to minister the Word and Sacraments. Also to him, 
as Chief Pastor, the other Clergy are to go for advice and 
sympathy, just as freely as they expect their flocks to come to 
them. ‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak ? who is offended, 
and I burn not ?” (2 Cor. 11 ; 29). 

The Presbyters, besides being the Bishop’s advisers, are to 
carry out those details to which the BisKop, by reason of his 
wider sphere, cannot attend ; to go from house to house ; “ to 
seek for Christ’s sheep that are scattered abroad ;” to “ minis- 
ter the Doctrine, Sacraments and Discipline of Christ,” as may 
be appointed to them ; to set an example, and exhort the peo- 
ple to every good work, in all meekness, gentleness, love and 
sympathy. And in doing this work, they are to have, for as- 
sistants, the Deacons ; for, even the Apostles found it too much 
to attend to all the work of the Church, its alms and minis- 
trations, and to aid in this, they specially appointed this Or- 
der, who, therefore, under direction of the Bishop and Pres- 
byter, are to be the benevolent agents of the Church, assisting 
also in the Word and Sacraments ; and thus, by faithfulness 
in this inferior Order, preparing themselves for the higher De- 
grees, as God’s Providence may thereto call them. 

Now, if the above be a true account of the original design 
and work of the Ministry,—and we think no well-read Church- 
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man will dispute it,—we are compelled to say, that as the 
Church in this country is now situated, it is absolutely impos- 
sible for our Clergy, especially the Bishops, to fulfill their Office. 
One Bishop is placed in charge of a Diocese, containing many 
cities and towns, with a population numbering, in some cases, 
its millions, and embracing its thousands of square miles. 
For instance, there is Ohio, with 2,339,599 souls, and 39,964 
square miles ; containing seven cities, with populations ranging 
from 6,000 to 161,000 inhabitants: or Pennsylvania, with 
3,000,000 of people, 46,000 square miles, and six large cities, 
the smallest containing over 13,000, and the largest, nearly 
1,000,000 people. How, in these, is it possible that one man 
can do all that we have seen a Bishop is bound to do >—How 
can he seek out the waste places ? supply the things that are 
wanting ? feed the flocks ? give unity of plan and action to 
the work of the Church ? It is simply an impossibility. The 
work must be left undone. In each of these Dioceses the 
Bishops have already broken down and need assistants. The 
late Bishops Wainwright and Bowman both fell victims to 
our present Episcopal system. Bishops DeLancey and Alonzo 
Potter have yielded to the pressure, and called for help. Bishop 
Stevens recently barely escaped with his life. Another Bishop, 
whose name—which we will not give without permission— 
would add great weight to the testimony, lately wrote to us in 
the plainest manner, of the abnormal workings and crushing 
burdens of our American Episcopate, under which he is likely 
enough, sooner or later, to yield his life as a sacrifice. In 
writing and pleading for a change, therefore, in the system, we 
are expressing what we know to be the views and wishes of no 
inconsiderable number of the Bishops themselves. The self- 
denying, hard-working Bishop of Minnesota, who has at last 
broken down under his burden, lately wrote as follows :— 

“The one great difficulty is, that our Dioceses are such vast em- 
pires. It is true the population is sparse, but the area to be travelled 
over is the same. No one man can oversee a country larger than 
England, Ireland, and Scotland.” 

And again :— 


“T have tried to be the foremost missionary of my Diocese. In 
five years I have preached and delivered over thirteen hundred ser- 
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mons and addresses, and travelled many tens of thousands of miles. 
But I cannot be a father to my flock. I love them; I try to bear 
them on my heart; I remember them in prayer, but I do not know 
them as I ought. I do not feel, as I wish, the beating of their 


hearts.” 

Is such testimony as this to be set aside by that Hanoverian 
theory of the Episcopate which, after almost a century of cruel 
neglect, was at last introduced into this country ?* Or, 
here is this Diocese of New York. We have seen its wants ;— 
the fields all white for the harvest ;—the pressing need of 
Church work. Recall the number of those who, according to 
the census of 1855, never attended any religious Service what- 
ever ;—it certainly is larger now ;—in one County, (Albany,) 
59,871 ; in another, (Kings,) 133,149; even in the smallest, 
(Putnam,) 9,417 ;.in the whole Diocese, more than 1,300,000, 
out of a population, then, of about 2,000,000. In the great 
City, according to the latest reports, there are now over 700,000, 
and yet, for all these, according to Scriptural principles, the 
Bishop is missionary at large. It is his place,—if not his whose 
is it ?—to find out and supply their spiritual wants ; to obtain 
for them Presbyters, Deacons, Churches, all the means of 
Grace. ‘“ Preach the Gospel to every creature” is his com- 
mission. If this have any limit, it is the bounds of his Dio- 
cese. What an awful responsibility! ‘‘ Who is sufficient for 
these things ?” How is it possible that in such a Diocese, this 
can even be attempted ! 

But some one may say, this is an exaggerated idea of the 
Bishop’s duties. Let us take, then, the lowest view of the Epis- 
copal Office. Let us allow, for argument’s sake, that the Bishop’s 
ministrations are to be confined to those who ask for them,—to 
Churchmen. Even then, how does it stand? There are 390 
Clergymen, and more than 300 Church buildings, with some 
30,000 communicants, besides the larger number (say 60,000 
more) who also attend our Churches; all these scattered over an 
area of 21,751 square miles! Can one man properly oversee 
these ? Can he really visit the Churches, inspect and make him- 
self familiar with their condition, so as to be able to advise and 





* Anderson’s Colonial Church History, Vol. IiI. pp. 36, 71—75, 431—435. 
VOL, XVI. 53* 
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sympathize with the Ministers ; and understandingly ‘“‘ preach 
the Word, reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and 
doctrine ?” The fact is, no Bishop of our Church, so far as 
we have been able to ascertain, ever attempts to do these things. 
It would be utterly impossible. No parish can be properly 
inspected in less than one day. In this Diocese, it would take 
300 days of the year for such a visitation; what time would 
there be for the annual 7,000 miles of travel needed to accom- 
plish all this? What time for other imperative duties? It 
is true, that a minute inspection of each parish may not be 
required every year ; but then there are many which demand 
more than one day for the purpose. We cannot understand 
how, without a more careful investigation than is generally 
given, a Bishop can be sufficiently familiar with such a Dio- 
cese, as thus to plan and execute for its welfare ;—how he can 
be well acquainted with its true condition and wants. He sees 
the greater part of the Clergy and Laity only at a hunied vis- 
itation, and at Convention, at neither of which is there time, 
either for interchange of views, for making inquiries, or for 
personal observations. He is in most Parishes just long enough 
to go through the appointed Services ; in some a little longer, 
perhaps for a meal, or for sleep. The best side, or the worst, 
is presented. The Church is either unusually full, if it be 
Sunday, or a moonlight evening ; or empty, if it is during the 
week, and a busy season of the year. From such a glimpse, 
what can the Bishop know of the real state of the Parish, its 
strength, its weakness, its workings, its wants? How can he 
tell what word of encouragement or of exhortation and advice 
to give to Rector or people ? The number confirmed is all by 
which he can judge, and this is no sure test. He can ascertain 
little or nothing of the wants of the country around, of the 
advisability of attempting new stations, or how best to revive 
decayed ones. On all these points it is absolutely impossible, 
under our present system, that the Bishop can be thoroughly 
informed. But if he be not acquainted with the parts, can he 
be with the whole, made up of those parts? Thus we have 
shown that, even with a low estimate of his duties, a Bishop 
in one of our large Dioceses cannot rightly fulfill his of- 
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fice. Surely, we need not waste time in proving how utterly 
preposterous the supposition that any one man can do all that 
which really belongs to this high and responsible Order of the 
Ministry. We attribute, in great part, to this error of the 
American Church, the fact that there are so many ill-ad- 
vised efforts to plant new Churches ; so many feeble stations ; 
such a vast extent of unoccupied ground. Once recognize the 
Bishop as the chief Missionary, and enable him to act as such, 
and we have faith to believe there will be new life infused into 
a Diocese. But more of this hereafter. 

One result of this false position in which the Church has 
placed her Bishops, is a wrong estimate of what the work of a 
Bishop should be. We are apt to forget that he is an éxicxomog, 
one appointed to oversee and direct others ; and have come to 
regard him rather as presiding officer, with only the special 
right of ordaining and confirming. And if a Bishop were to 
assert his full official power, if he were to begin to make a 
thorough investigation into his Diocese, into the work of the 
Clergy, the needs of the Parish, &c., many would regard it as 
intermeddling, as usurpation. ‘‘ We want no Bishop to come 
interfering with us,” is the feeling of many Presbyters. We 
have heard some who called themselves sound Churchmen, 
speak as though they thought Bishops to be a sort of necessary 
evil, to be submitted to for the sake of the Succession, but the 
fewer of them the better. Hence it is deemed quite suffi- 
cient, if a Bishop can give a hurried annual Service to each 
Church, to preach and confirm. 

And we are grieved to be compelled to add,—we do it with all 
respect,—that we believe this false notion has come to prevail 
among many of the Bishops themselves. They seem to think 
that to confirm is the only, or at least principal, object of their 
visitations. Hence, if there are few or none to confirm, the 
visit seems to be deemed superfluous. Whether intended or 
not, we cannot help drawing the above inference from the pro- 
verbially hurried visits of the Bishops. The following extract 
from the last Conventional Address of the Bishop of New 
York, appears to us to give utterance to it:—, 
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“ Episcopal visitations have been abundantly supplied in this Dio- 
cese—so abundantly, indeed, that the Bishop not unfrequently returns 
to a Parish, and finds little official duty to be done beyond that of preach- 
ing—an important duty in its proper time and place, but yet a duty 
not so imperfectly done by the Parochial Clergy as to rend>r a very 
frequent visit of the Bishop for that purpose indispensable. I believe 
my successor in office might reduce the present scale of visitations in 
this Diocese very materially, without at all impairing the usefulness 
of his office, or retarding the growth of the Church. *.* * Mis- 
sionaries, and Parochial Clergymen in feeble places, must be sustain- 
ed, and kept at their respective posts, in order that the Bishop, when 
he arrives, may find something better than a desolate, forsaken waste.””* 


With the history of the Primitive Apostolic Church before 
us, with the proper work of a Bishop in mind, as illustrated 
by Holy Scripture and the practice of those whom Christ ap- 
pointed,—and here is, after all, the point on which the whole 
question turns,—we say we cannot agree with such a statement 
of Episcopal duties. We would most respectfully suggest, 
that these “desolate, forsaken wastes,” these Parishes Where 
only “preaching” is “to be done,” are just the ones which 
need the official duties of the Chief Missionary of the Diocese ; 
more so than the flourishing City congregations. Is it not his 
duty to ascertain why are they thus feeble ? why there is no 
official act (confirmation) to perform ? Can no efforts be made 
to instill new life and energy ? Can none of the vast outlying 
population be drawn in? The Bishop finds a county, with 
some 200 Churchmen, in a population of over 30,000, Is 
there no duty to be done here? Cannot the Divine influence 
promised to the Church be brought to bear on them? Does 
the Missionary who is sent, solitary, unaided, on a miserable, 
starving stipend, to this discouraging work, perhaps his first 
experience,—does he need no help, no advice, no encouragement? 
True, there is a test, “ From him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath ;” but we doubt if it was in- 
tended to be thus applied. With all our respect and veneration 
for the Episcopal Office, we are compelled, by a sense of abso- 
lute duty, most solemnly and earnestly to protest against such 
limited views of the duties of that Office. We scarcely won- 








° 
* The italics are ours. 
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der that the Missionary statistics make so poor ashow. Rath- 
er, let the Bishop take these Parishes, where there is “little 
official duty to de done,” under his own special charge. Let 
him go to these “ desolate, forsaken wastes.” Let him take 
with him a band of brethren, and hold a succession of Servi- 
ces, examining well the ground, taking pains to visit the sur- 
rounding country, and find out the best central points for a 
Church. Let him show the people that the Church has life and 
power, and that she really has an interest in.their spiritual and 
eternal welfare. Let him thus hold up the hands of the feeble 
Missionary ; not once, but again and again ; and he will soon 
see that there is material enough, and wealth enough to 
build up the Church. He will find the prophecy true, “ the 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” He will thus 
“build the old waste places ;” and be ‘‘ The Repairer of the 
breach ; the Restorer of paths to dwell in.” 

It will, perhaps, be said, that all this cannot be expected of 
any Bishop. He cannot devote so much time to one Parish, 
It is physically impossible. Weknowit. We blame no Bish- 
op for not doing it. We are well aware that in this Diocese, 
the Bishop’s present duties, at the lowest estimate, are more 
than sufficient to occupy the time of the strongest man. They 
have taxed, to the utmost, the zeal and industry of the pres- 
ent and former incumbents. And yet, we do maintain that 
the Bishop ought to be able to do all these things ; that he 
ought to have time to “set in order the things that are want- 
ing.” We have barely hinted at one or two of these. A 
long list of wants remains for city and for country,* and it be- 
longs to the Episcopal Office to plan, inaugurate, and superin- 
tend the ways of supplying them. That our Bishops cannot 
do this, that what is properly their work, must either be left 
undone or committed to voluntary irresponsible Societies and 
individuals who cannot do it properly, is surely sufficient to 


* We beg to refer the reader to the Articles on ‘“ New York City a Field for 
Church Work,” in this Review, and to the Report of a “ Minority of the Commit- 
tee of Thirteen, by Rev. T. M. Peters and Dr. Payne,” appended to the Journal of 
the N. Y. Convention of 1862. This Report has not received that attention which 
its great ability deserves. 
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convince any candid mind, that our Church has so ordered 
things, that it is no longer possible for her Bishops rightly to 
perform all the duties of their office. 

The same is true, though’ in a less degree, of the office of 
Presbyter. In regard to this, the error is, that inasmuch as 
the Bishops cannot perform all their own work, we set Pres- 
byters to do it for them. The Rectors of our large City 
Churches are, so far as jurisdiction is concerned, almost inde- 
pendent. They are, virtually, Bishops in their sphere. So, 
some country Rectors and Missionaries have a territory and 
population large enough for an ancient Diocese, and are as 
much left to themselves to work them, save for the flying an- 
nual visit, as though they were Bishops. This assimulates us 
too much to the Presbyterians. It was never meant, if we 
have read aright the Scriptures and Church History, that Pres- 
byters should be thus left isolated to plan and execute. It 
works badly, as do all departures from Apostolic Order. Our 
blessed Lord sent forth His Seventy, two by tyo; in modern 
times, we send one alone, We have felt the deepest sympathy 
for the solitary Missionary, often an inexperienced young man, 
sent off, unaided, to occupy one of the hardest possible posts,— 
an old Parish, that for years has remained stationary, in the 
midst of a large hostile population. He finds an old decaying 
edifice, often located away from the people, a few of the faith- 
ful, with little influence or money. He has no means of ren- 
dering the Church attractive by architecture, or music, or by 
Sunday School gifts attracting the young, and so building up 
for the future. He is forbidden to use the clap-trap means of 
the Sects. His Seminary training has not taught him how to 
‘become all things to all men.” Thus situated, with stipend 
so small that the most pinching economy will not support his 
family, he must eke out a living, by teaching school, working 
a farm, or something else, and thus nearly his whole time be- 
comes engrossed by daily petty cares and anxieties. Habits of 
study are lost ; discouragement follows; the mind becomes 
secularized ; no one seems to care for or sympathize with him. 
No wonder his Church stands still. We do not mean this for 
a picture of all Missionaries, but it sometimes so happens. It is 
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asking too much of weak human nature, to expect a Presbyter, 
under such circumstances, to fulfill his office. Perhaps, if our 
missions were conducted on the Collegiate or associated plan, 
this might be avoided. Or, on the other hand, if our young 
Missionary happily avoids this fate ; possessing a mind of great 
activity, he is apt to let zeal outrun discretion, and, discour- 
aged in the hopes of building up the old Church, sets himself 
to do the Bishop’s work, and tries to start a new Parish in 
every surrounding hamlet ; and thus we have weak congrega- 
tions organized, to linger and draw out a sickly existence, with 
no stable foundation. If there could be a Bishop who knows 
the ground, to advise, from his larger experience, such an one, 
to plan with and direct him, much waste of effort and money 
might be saved, much discouragement avoided. We might 
say more on this topic, but we refrain. Nor is the evil con- 
fined to the country districts, It is Presbyters who, for the 
most part, plan and inaugurate Church enterprizes in the cities. 
They build and superintend Hospitals, Homes, Missions, new 
Churches, &c., form Societies for this and that object ; and the 
complaint is, they are so busied as to be unable to attend to 
their more immediate duties of visiting from house to house, 
instructing the young, becoming familiar with the individuals 
of their own cures. 

As for the Deacons: seldom is it that they are able to per- 
form their special functions. We do indeed require all our 
Ministers to pass through this Order, as a step toa higher one ; 
but, with a few exceptions, they are at once placed as Priests 
over Parishes. They are indeed forbidden to administer the 
Eucharist, to pronounce the Absolution and Benediction, but, 
in other respects, there appears very little difference between 
the Orders. Very few Parishes are there, where provision is 
made that the Deacons may fulfill that part of their ordina- 
tion vow which engages them “ to search for the sick, poor, 
and impotent people of the Parish, to intimate their estates, 
names, and places where they dwell, unto the curate,” &. If 
to every Mission and larger Parish, there could be added one 
or more Deacons, “ to use well their office,” under the direc- 
tions of the Rector, the Church would grow more rapidly, by 
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these combined, systematized labors ; and when they had thus 
“purchased a good degree,” the Ministry would be supplied 
with experienced Presbyters. As things are now, this cannot 
be ; we have, practically, almost lost this Order. 

In conclusion, we ask the reader to review the case, as 
thus presented. Have we exaggerated in stating, that the 
Church in these United States has not distributed to the Min- 
istry their work, as Christ and His Apostles appointed ? At 
another time we may continue the investigation, and show that 
these facts, above cited, may aid us in pointing out the means 
to be used for supplying some of the wants of the Church. 
Thus, though with many points left unnoticed, have we en- 
deavored plainly to set forth the position and needs of the 
Church in the Diocese of New York. We think what has 
been said applies equally, mutatis mutandis, to other Dioce- 
ses, and therefore deserves the serious consideration of all 
American Churchmen, Ex uno disce omnes. 
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* 
Art. VII—REV. MR. YOUNG’S VISIT TO THE RUSSIAN 
CHURCH. 


Tue importance of the subject of the relation of the Amer- 
ican to the Russian Church, already attracting a deep and 
wide-spread interest, leads us to give place to the following 
statement. 

Some months ago, the Rev. John Freeman Young, Secre- 
tary of the Russo-Greek Committee appointed by the General 
Convention of 1862, having occasion to go abroad, gladly em- 
braced the opportunity, at the request of the Committee, to 
extend his tour into Russia, in order the more successfully to 
obtain the information which was the object of appointing the 
Committee. His return gives us a far more minute and accu- 
rate knowledge of the present condition of the Russian Church 
than has been previously within our reach. His experience 
while in that distant country also gives us proof, as abundant 
as it is delightful, of the friendly disposition of the chief 
Prelates and leading laymen of Russia, and of their readiness 
to respond. to any overtures for intercommunion—should such 
be made—provided no concession be expected of them which 
should trench upon the fundamental principles of Truth and 
Order. 

After making the acquaintance of the Russian chaplains 
resident in London and Paris—both of whom were deeply 
interested in the movement and anxious to further it to the 
utmost in their power—Mr. Young arrived in St. Petersburg, 
and waited first upon the Vice-Procureur Général, Prince 
Ourousoff ; through whom, and in whose presence, he obtained 
an interview with the Procureur Général. These gentlemen 
are the Emperor’s representatives in the Holy Synod, without 
whom nothing can be done,—being equivalent to what is called, 
with us, the “‘Lay Element.” The Procureur-Général said 
that, being laymen, it was not for them to express an opinion 
upon the theological aspects of the question. He therefore 
referred Mr. Young to the aged and truly venerable Philaret, 
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Metropolitan of Moscow, as being preéminently the man whose 
utterances on such a point might be regarded as the voice of 
the whole Russian Church, and whose opinion touching this 
matter, when communicated to the Holy Synod after an inter- 
view with Mr. Young, would in all probability very greatly 
‘influence the action of the Synod. He alluded to the cordial 
reception given in this country to the Russian fleet ; and, in 
regard to the manifestation of courtesies both secular and 
ecclesiastical, he said, at the close of a very cordial interview, 
that these tokens of kindness and good will were not only ex- 
pressions of the sentiment of the American people and the 
American clergy towards the Russian, but no less truly the 
sentiment of the Russian people and the Russian clergy 
towards the American. 

At Moscow, Mr, Young enjoyed two interviews with the 
Metropolitan Philaret, of some three hours each, the Vicars of 
the Metropolitan, Bishop Sabas and Bishop Leonide, together 
with the Rector of the Spiritual Accdemy of Moscow, and 
two interpreters, being present on both occasions. [Bishop 
Leonide, by the way, was in his youth a classmate, at the 
Naval School, of the Admiral Lessoffsky, who left us but the 
other day ; and he entered most heartily and thordughly into 
the movement.] The Metropolitan’s reception was most cour- 
teous and cordial ; and throughout the interviews, nothing was 
said on either side that in the slightest degree ruffled or dis- 
turbed the friendly tone. The substance of the conversation 
was chiefly the asking and answering of questions, as to the 
state of facts touching the doctrine and ecclesiastical position 
of the Anglican Communion on the one side, and of the Rus- 
sian Church upon the other. It was arranged that the chief 
portions of our Prayer Book should be translated into the 
Russian language, and published, so as to give a more definite 
idea of the doctrine and worship of our Church. The Metro- 
politan, at the close of the final interview, expressed his grati- 
fication at the letters which Mr. Young had brought from the 
American Bishops, asking Mr. Young, in return, to “ bear the 
kiss of peace from him to the whole venerable Hierarchy of 
the American Church, assuring them of his warmest sympathy 
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and love, and of his earnest prayer and hope that we may soon 
be one in mind, as we are already one in heart in Christ Jesus.” 
At parting, he gave Mr. Young his Episcopal benediction, 
together with the most cordial adieus. During his stay in 
Moscow, Mr. Young found that the movement was already well 
known among the leading circles of the Laity, and the warm- 
est desires were expressed for a successful issue. So much in- 
terest was shown, indeed, that Mr. Young found it simply im- 
possible to accept all the invitations that were so kindly pressed 
upon him from every side. 

On his return from Moscow to St. Petersburg, he had an in- 
terview with the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, who is also 
President of the Holy Synod, the Archbishop of Moghileff, a 
member of the Synod, being also present. His reception here 
was no less warm and cordial than by the venerable Philaret. 
He expressed great gratification for himself, and on behalf of 
the, Russian Church, at the movement thus begun, and assured 
Mr. Young that any step which our Church might see fit to 
take, would be met by the Russian Church in the Spirit and 
Love of Christ. He thought it very judicious that a Commit- 
tee of Inquiry should have been appointed in the first instance, 
as it would afford the opportunity for a better knowledge of 
one another, before more formal negociations should be begun. 
He read the letters from the American Bishops with care and 
evident interest, noting the expressions they contained, and tes- 
tifying his gratification at the tone which pervaded them. He 
said that the sentiments and wishes of the American Bishops 
in these letters could not but meet with warm sympathy on 
the part of the Russian Church, which ever prays for the re- 
union of Christendom, and is ever reddy to negociate with 
those who desire to stand on the ground of Apostolic Truth 
and Order, and are willing to admit the Apostolic dignity of 
the Russian Church. He stated that he would lay these let- 
ters of the American Bishops before the Holy Synod on the 
following day, and invited Mr: Young to visit the Synod at the 
same time ; remarking, also, that replies to these letters would 
be sent to the American Bishops. At the close of the inter- 
view, the Metropolitan expressed the sincere hope that the 
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movement begun by the American Church, might prove to be 
the work of our Blessed Lord Himself, and that, through His 
Grace, it might result in the great consummation so much de- 
sired by both Churches. In parting, he also gave to his visitor 
the Episcopal benediction. 

The next day, in accordance with the invitation given, Mr. 
Young visited the Holy Synod, and was introduced, by Prince 
Ourousoff, to the several members of it, by all of whom he 
was most courteously and cordially received. At the request 
of the Procureur Général, he left the letters of the American 
Bishops to be deposited in the Archives of the Holy Synod ; 
and at the request of the President of the Holy Synod, he 
wrote the following Note to accompany the letters, giving an 
epitome of the origin and aim of the movement. As an evi- 
dence of the scrupulous fidelity with which Mr. Young kept 
himself within the line of his instructions, during this inte- 
resting and most important tour, we give this Note in fulhk:— 


To his Eminence Isipore, 
Metropolitan of St. Petersburg :— 

My Lorp Merropo.itan :—I have the honor to present to your 
Lordship the accompanying letters of commendation and fraternal 
salutation in the Lord, from several Bishops of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, which is, as your Lordship is well 
aware, an offshoot of the ancient and venerable Church of England. 

His Excellency the Procureur-Général of the Holy Synod sug- 
gested, when I had the honor to lay these letters before him, that as 
they are the first which have been written to the Hierarchy of the 
Oriental Church by the Canonical Bishops of any independent Na- 
tional Church since the Great Schism with reference to reunion, it 
would be very gratifying to the Synod if, on my return to America, 
I would leave them to be deposited in its archives. _ With this kind 
suggestion it gives me great pleasure now to comply, begging to 
assure your Lordship that many others of our Bishops would have 
had great pleasure in joining in these greetings, had they known in 
due time of the opportunity for this, which my contemplated visit 
would afford. 

The letters accompanying are from the following seven of our forty 
American Bishops :— 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. McCoskry, 

Bishop of Michigan. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. DeELancey, 

Bishop of Western New York. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. ALonzo Porrer, 

Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
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The Rt. Rev. Dr. Buraess, 
Bishop of Maine. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. WiLLiaMs, 
Assistant Bishop of Connecticut. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Horatio Porrer, 
Bishop of New York. 
The Rt. Rey. Dr. STEVENS. 
Assistant Bishop of Pennsylvania. 


Standing alone, amidst the numerous Protestant Communions by 
which she is surrounded, because of her tenacious adherence to the 
Apostolical Succession of her Priesthood, her Catholic Liturgy, 
Creeds, Traditions, and Ceremonies, the great Anglican Communion, 
of which the American Church is a considerable part, ever since her 
release from the thraldom of the Papacy, has regarded with interest 
and lively sympathy the venerable Orthodox Church of the East. 

This sentiment was strengthened by the publication in our lan- 
guage, some fifty years ago, of Platon’s Catechism, Dr. King’s Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Greek Church, and some other similar works. 
But it has received a greater impulse more recently by the publication 
of the Primer and Catechisms of the Russian Church, Mouravieff’s 
History of the same, and other standard Russian works, together 
with the well known and invaluable labors of the Rev. Dr. John 
Mason Neale. 

Yet the occasion for calling forth the expression of these sentiments, 
by any action on our part, was wanting, till the settlement of a con- 
siderable number of Russians in San Francisco, and the desire of 
several of them for the ministrations of our Priesthood, (in the absence 
of their own,) with the prospective increase of this intercourse on the 
Pacific, admonished us that the time had arrived when the two 
Churches should enter upon the consideration and definition of their 
mutual ecclesiastical relations. 

Remembering our Redeemer’s earnest prayer, “that they all may 
be one,”’ and knowing the charitable spirit which has ever character- 
ized the Orthodox Church of the East, the American Church has not 
hesitated to take the first step in this momentous matter: and from 
the many important points of agreement and few of difference be 
tween us, the hope is entertained on our part, that without the sur- 
render af fundamental principles on either side, and on a strictly 
Catholic and Ccumenical basis, with the blessing of the Great Head 
of the Church on our mutual efforts, a harmonious understanding may 
in due time be attained. 

The end contemplated by the movement of the American Church 
referred to in these letters, may be stated in a few words to be :— 
The attainment of a more accurate knowledge of the Orthodox East- 
ern Church than we are as yet in possession of, making known to her 
Hierarchy at the same time, as opportunities may serve, our well 
established claims to recognition as an integral portion of the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church; having ultimately in view 
(should it appear feasible and desirable when we come to know each 
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other better) such mutual recognition of Orders and Sacraments, as 
will allow members of the Anglo-American Communion to avail 
themselves of the Offices of the Eastern Church, with the consent of 
its Bishops and clergy, without renouncing the Communion of their 
own Church; and as will permit members of the Eastern Church, 
with like consent, as occasion shall serve, to avail themselves of the 
ministrations of the Anglo-American Church, without forfeiting there- 
by the privilege of Church membership in their own Communion. 
With assurances of the unceasing prayers of the Faithful of the 
American Church for the realization of so blessed a consummation, 
I beg to subscribe myself, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s very humble servant in Christ, 
JOHN FREEMAN YouNG, 
Secretary of the Russo-Greek Committee 
of the American Episcopal Church. 


St. Petersburg, April 3, 1864. 


It will be easily understood that Mr. Young met with a vast 
deal to gratify and exhilirate the friends of the movement 
towards intercommunion, which cannot be laid before the pub- 
lic, without a violation of the propriety that clothes private 
coriversations with a reserve that is understood by all gentle- 
men ; while other facts will be more appropriately reserved for 
the Report of the Committee to the next General Convention. 
We would mention only two incidents, each having its own 
bearing. The one is, that the courtesy of the Bishop of New 
York towards the chaplains on board of the Russian fleet that 
has been for a year past in our waters, in inviting them to offi- 
ciate in this Diocese during their stay, and in tendering to 
them his good offices for procuring the use of any one of our 
eity churches, for public service with their own people if they 
should desire it,—has been widely made known in the Russian 
papers, in terms of sincere gratification. The other ‘is, that 
Mr. Young learned, in St. Petersburg, that immediately after 
our last General Convention, Archbishop Hughes wrote to a 
Papal journal, published in the city of Rome itself, a detailed 
account of the whole movement towards intereommunion, then 
and there begun ; an account which is thus closed :—* So the 
Anglican Communion is going to place itself in a worse posi- 
tion than ever, by seeking affiliation and intercommunion with 
the schismatical Greeks !” 
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It ought to be widely known among us, that one of the first 
acts of the present Czar Alexander, after coming to the throne, 
was, to order a revision of the translation of the whole Bible 
in the vernacular, under the direction of the Holy Synod, for 
publication and unrestricted distribution throughout all Rus- 
sia. For this purpose it is issued in different forms, and at va- 
rious prices, all gotten up very neatly and yet very cheaply. A 
really nice copy of the whole New Testament can be bought 
for 12 cents, and in a style of type and paper superior to any- 
thing yet turned out at that price by any British or American 
Bible Society. The Holy Scriptures are now actually bought 
in immense quantities, both by peasants and nobles. The 
Czar has also ordered steps to be taken for the elevation and 
improvement of the temporal condition of the Clergy, through- 
out his Empire, and this good work is still going on. In con- 
nection with that great measure, the Emancipation of the 
serfs,—which has filled the civilized world with admiration,— 
there has been a general movement, on the part of the old pro- 
prietors, to establish Schools for the serfs, and to instruct and 
elevate them in every way, so as to qualify them for the intel- 
ligent performance of their new duties as citizens. In Moscow, 
which is the chief seat and centre of the old nobility of Rus- 
sia, many of the leading ladies have united in organizing a 
general Depository for all sorts of approved educational books, 
published in the various governments of the Empire. They 
have gone further, and are enlarging the native stock of juve- 
nile literature, not only by translating from foreign languages, 
but even by writing new works, where suitable ones cannot 
otherwise be found. 

On reviewing the whole of this happy movement towards 
intercommunion, from its beginning in the General Conven- 
tion of 1862 down to the present moment, its friends have, 
certainly, every reason to “ thank God and take courage.” It 
seems,—thus far, at any rate,—to receive the blessing of Him 
Who alone ‘maketh men to be of one mind in an House.” 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A CoMMENTARY ON THE Hoty Scriptures—Critical, Doctrinal, and 
Howmiletical—by Joun P. Lanes, D. D., in connection with a num- 
ber of Eminent European Divines. ‘Translated from the German, 
and Edited, with additions, original and selected, by Puitie Scuarr, 
D. D., in connection with American Divines of various Evangelical 
Denominations. Volume 1st, containing a General Introduction, 
and the Gospel according to Matthew. New York: C Scribner. 


1865. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. 568. 


Dr. Lange’s Commentary, though almost unknown now to the Amer- 
ican public, will hereafter awaken attention, if it is completed in the 
manner in which it has been commenced, and is introduced to Ameri- 
can Christians as Dr. Schaff has brought the present volume before 
them. Dr. Lange is Professor of Theology at the University of Bonn. 
Sprung from humble life, he is a thoroughly learned man, and a volu- 
minous author. Among his most important works, are his (Das Le- 
ben Jesu,) Life of Jesus, recently translated and published in six vol- 
umes, in Edinburgh, and regarded as a most complete refutation of the 
dangerous work of Strauss; and his Christliche Dogmatik, designed 
as a complete System of Divinity, in Three Parts: Philosophical 
Dogmatics, Positive Dogmatics, and Applied Dogmatics. The latter 
work has never been translated into English. More important than 
these, and than all his other works, is his Theologisch-homiletisches 
Bibelwerk or his Critical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical Commentary, of 
which the first volume is now before us, in an American edition. To 
the preparation of this work, he has secured the aid of several of the 
most learned and distinguished German Scholars, Oosterzee, Lechler, 
Kling, Schmoller, Schenkel, Auberlen, Riggenbach, Moll, Fronmiil- 
ler, and others. The first volume appeared in 1857, and nearly all 
the New Testament has already been published. Only one volume 
of the Old Testament has as yet been given to the public, which is 
by Dr. Lange, and contains the Book of Genesis, and a general Intro- 
duction to the whole Old Testament. The American edition has been 
undertaken by the Rev. Dr. Schaff, in which he is to be assisted by the 
Rev. Drs. Shedd, Yeomans, Schaffer, Kendrick, Poor, Mombert, Lillie, 
Starbuck, and other eminent Biblical scholars and experienced transla- 
tors. ‘The plan of the American edition differs somewhat from the Ger- 
man original. The Commentary of Dr. Lange and his associates, is to 
be given in the translation, without omission or alteration. The transla- 
tor, however, will make such additions, original or selected, as, within 
reasonable limits, he may please; designating these by brackets, and 
giving his initials. In the American edition, the basis of the work is 
the authorized English Version of 1611, according to the present stand- 
ard edition of the American Bible Society, but “improvements” in 
the translation are to be inserted in the text, in brackets, and justified 
in Critical Notes in the margin. The present volume contains over 
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one hundred pages more matter than the German; the additions being 
mostly in the department of textual criticism, the revision of the Eng- 
lish Version, and in comments on the later chapters of the Gospel. 

Such is a general statement of the plan of the work, and the agen- 
cies by which it is to be executed. As to the value of the work itself, 
it is, perhaps, too early to speak with entire confidence. We can only 
judge from the principles on which the work is to be prepared, and 
from the manner in which the present volume has been presented to 
the public. The doctrinal position of the writers who are to be en- 
gaged, both in the original German and the American edition, is well 
known; so that we can form some estimate of the probable character 
of the Commentary. It would be the sheerest folly to deny the im- 
portance, or decry the value of much modern German Biblical criti- 
cism. The class of writers to which Dr. Lange belongs, with their 
unquestionable learning, their untiring industry, and their amazing fer- 
tility, have won the gratitude of Christendom, by the thoroughness 
with which they have met many of the assaults of modern Rational- 
ism. They have vindicated the purity and integrity of the Sacred 
Text; they have contended boldly and successfully for the Supernat- 
ural in the Old Testament and the New, for Inspiration, Prophecy 
and Miracles; they have grasped, in all their length and breadth, the 
two great facts, Man’s Fall in the First Adam, and his recovery in the 
Second Adam; and, occasionally, one of the better class of these wri- 
ters has delineated the workings of that inner life which is “ hid with 
Christ in God,” with appreciative fidelity and fervor. But there is 
always one fatal tendency in all these writers; a disproportionate de- 
velopment of the subjective in religion. They under-estimate, or ig- 
nore utterly, the Church, with her varied Ministries of Grace, and ap- 
pointed by her Founder to be, through the ages all along, “ the Pillar 
and Ground of the Truth.” They insist on summoning before the 
tribunal of what they call Reason and the Moral Sense,—often only 
another name for self-conceit and self-will,—the great Doctrines of Rev- 
elation ; when they ought rather to bow in adoration before the deep 
“Mysteries of Godliness.” But these men will have no mysteries 
which they cannot open. Whatever may be the origin of this charac- 
teristic feature of German philosophy and criticism, it infects every- 
thing which comes from that source; and it is the fountain-head of 
that melancholy flood of error, the terrible evils of which none deplore 
more deeply than some of the learned authors of the Commentary, the 
first volume of which is before us. Already, we notice that one of 
the writers advertised and relied upon to assist in preparing this Com- 
mentary, has even now so far lapsed into heresy as to render it neces- 
sary to rewrite his portion. In bearing free and grateful testimony, 
therefore, to the probable value of this great work, we cannot but no- 
tice that feature of German criticism which stands out so prominently. 
The well-furnished Christian scholar cannot afford to ignore such a 
work ; he needs to read it in a spirit of sound discretion. 

We cannot, in such a brief notice, even enter upon a close examina- 
tion of this Commentary upon St. Matthew. We bear testimony, 
however, to the exceeding richness of the materials thus brought 
within the reach of every Biblical student. 
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RELIGION AND Cuemisty: Or Proofs of God’s plan in the Atmos- 
phere and its Elements. Ten Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the Graham Foundation. By Jost- 
Au P. Cooke, JR., Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy 
in Harvard University. New York: Charles Scribner. 1864. 
8vo. pp. 348. 


At the beginning of the present century, Dr. Paley came forward 
with his masterly work on Natural Theology, to confront the tide of 
Infidelity which French, German and English writers had been so 
active in promoting. Paley’s argument, that Design proves a De- 
signer, for a long time answered its purpose. Of late, however, skep- 
tics have discovered, as they think, a way to evade the force of his 
reasoning. Paley drew his argument mostly from organic life, ani- 
mal and vegetable; and as our modern wiseacres have attempted to 
account for that organic life on the theory of Development, of course 
the argument of Paley, as they claim, falls to the ground. Professor 
Cooke has given these men something new to do, and which, we think, 
will test their ingenuity. He takes his stand upon the very latest 
discoveries of Modern Science, of which these savans claim to be the 
special guardians and high priests. He proves, beyond a doubt, that 
the very simplest Elements of Nature show such special adaptations, 
and this not in one instance, or in thousands of instances, but every- 
where, adaptations so wonderful as to demand the conclusion, of the 
presence, power, and wisdom of a Personal God. We have marked 
a passage, (on pp. 242-3,) in which the argument from the Atmos- 
phere is most forcibly summed up; but have no room to quote it. 
Prof. Cooke handles Darwin’s Theory of Development with the bold- 
ness of a master. There is one point in these Lectures, which we 
have never seen so well stated. It is the clearness with which Prof. 
Cooke states the difficulties, the contradictions, and the absurdities, 
of the Materialists of the day; whether, like Comte, they deny all 
final causes; or, like Schelling and Fitche, they resolve God Him- 
self into the Material Universe, which we see around us. He shows, 
that in Nature, we can distinguish between the conception and the 
execution, between the Intelligence, and the created forms which that 
Intelligence brought into being; and this, in such numerous striking 
instances, as the theory of these Materialistic Fatalists cannot ac- 
count for. Prof. Cooke does not believe that Nature proves the good- 
ness of God; and in this he differs from Paley. His remarks on the 
true province of Science and Christianity, we freely accept; and they 
are vastly important. The tone of the whole book is admirable. 
Here and there are passages of great beauty. The work is sufficiently 
popular for general reading, and cannot fail to do great good. 


Ancient Law: Its Connection with the Early History of Society, 
and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By Henry Sumner MAINE, 
Member of the Supreme Council of India; formerly Reader of 
Jurisprudence and the Civil Law at the Middle Temple, and Regi- 
us Professor of the Civil Law in the University of Cambridge. 
With an Introduction by TuEopore W. Dwicut, LL. D.; Profes- 
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sor of Municipal Law, Columbia College. First American from sec- 
ond London ediition. New York : C. Scribner. 1864. 8vo. pp. 400. 


Mr. Maine has no theory of Law of his own to maintain, like Locke 
in his Social Compact, or Bentham in his theory of Utility. He is, 
we believe, the first writer, certainly the first English writer, who has 
applied to the conception of Law the strict method of historical investi- 
gation; and in this sense he has applied to it the first principles of 
the Inductive Philosophy. His object has been to give the history of 
Law, first, in its origin, respecting which he shows the mistake of 
those who talk and write about the Law of Nature—a state of Society 
which never existed—and then he traces the various influences 
under which Law has been modelled, and re-modelled. and expanded, 
according to the exigences of Society. In the earlier chapters of 
his work, Mr. Maine examines the growth of the System of Roman 
Law, the Code of the Twelve Tables, the Edict of Julianus, and the 
Code of Justinian, and notices their vast and permanent influence on 
the thought and action of the world. The influence of Roman Law 
in shaping all modern Systems of Jurisprudence, is briefly traced, 
and is, the author says, much greater than is generally supposed. 
His subject, however, Ancient Law, in its connection with the Early 
History of Society and Modern Ideas, involves, of course, the whole 
history of modern Criticism, Philosophy, Casuistry, the Church, the 
Reformation, &c., &c., as well as those great Institutions or events, 
such as the Feudal System, the Fall of the Roman Empire, and the 
French Revolution, which were effective in changing, suddenly, the 
forms of Law. His principal chapters are devoted to Ancient Codes; 
Legal Fictions; Equity; the Law of Nature; the Early History of 
Personal and Family Rights; of Testaments; of Property; of Con- 
tract; and of Delict and Crime. Bearing in mind the historical the- 
ory, in its widest application, under which Mr. Maine writes, the read- 
er will at once perceive the scope and breadth of the author’s inves- 
tigations. To all students of Jurisprudence, the work will have spe- 
cial attractions; while the large and free spirit in which he treats his 
main subject, embracing in his plan all the great influences of modern 
civilization, his clear and vigorous style, and the great importance of 
the collateral subjects on which he occasionally enlarges, render it a 
valuable book to the general reader. Especially in these days, when 
such social theories are ventilated as that of Herbert Spencer, and 
when quackery is trying its hand at Political Economy, a really 
scholarly work on such a subject is especially timely. 


Unper THe Ban. (Le Maudit.) A Tale of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Translated from the French of M. L. Abbé * * * . New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1864. 8vo. pp. 247. 


When an eminent statesman and a keen judge of human nature 
said, that History was the last thing that he believed, he had his eye 
on that great truth that unwriften history is the only true history. 
This is emphatically so in respect to those great events in which are 
involved moral and social life and interests, and hence is true, most 
emphatically, of all, in respect to Religion. Everybody knows that 
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Ultra-montanism is straining every nerve to gain possession of 
France, just as Popery is both secretly and openly plotting for power 
in our own country. Yet, nobodyecan write the history of Ultramon- 
tanism in France. The reason is, that it works in the dark, and indi- 
rectly, and through those subsidiary forces which it knows so well how 
touse. And hence a Novel, written fairly, written by a man who un- 
derstands the genius of Romanism, who sees the secret springs of 
human conduct, and is capable of penetrating the outward covering 
of this inner, but tremendous power, such a Novel may be, and is, 
truer than History. It is History. For these reasons, we take up, 
with considerable interest, this new work of the nameless French 
Abbé. Its design, evidently, is to set forth before the world the 
struggle now going on in France between the old Gallican party and 
the Ultra-montranists, of which latter party the Jesuits are, of course, 
the most active and efficient representatives and agents. Whether 
the Gallicans are prepared to carry out their views of Reform, as far 
as the writer intimates, we have no means of knowing. He strikes 
boldly, not only at the Temporal power of the Pope, but the Celib- 
acy of the Clergy, the whole Conventual System, and the separation 
of the Priestly Order from society. Neither are we able to say how 
numerous and influential the Gallican party is. Our supposition is, 
that a large part of the awakened religious consciousness of France, 
is to be found among the dissenters, now, alas, drifting rapidly into 
open Unbelief. In the Romish Church, notwithstanding the splendid 
pageantry of her ceremonialism, the public Reports and criminal re- 
cords exhibit an appalling amount of gross immorality among the 
various ecclesiastical Orders. There may be more true, Primitive, 
Catholic and Apostolic life in the French Church than we have be- 
lieved; more of that divine power which gave to the world a Bossuet, 
a Fenelon, and a Thomas 4 Kempis. The interest of the Novel cen- 
tres mainly in the history of Julio de la Claviere, a young French 
Priest of the Gallican School, a student of the Seminary of the Sul- 
picians. Between him and the Jesuits, there was a life-long, deadly 
contest. And yet, amid all the terrible severity and plainnesa with 
which he narrates the rapacity, the cruelty, the sleepless vigilance, 
the unforgiving malignity of this Order of men, an Order which has 
been described as a sword, “ whose hilt is at Rome, and whose point 
is everywhere,” still, see how fairly he speaks of them. “Had Ju- 
lio... . met one of these very Jesuits, in the dark of the evening, 
and stabbed him to the heart, the victim would have died forgiving 
him, and prayed for the murderer’s soul with his latest breath. Mean- 
while, . . . . should society intrust the function of the magistrate to 
the priest, and grant full powers for the execution of those condemned 
as heretics by the infallible Inquisition, this very man would erect the 
stake, and light the faggots with delirious eestacy.””’ We have no space 
for the details of the plot of the Novel. Julio is persecuted, his sis- 
ter is stolen and placed in a Convent, from which he delivers her, and 
is himself captured and thrown into the Inquisition; a large fortune 
is diverted from him and is lost, through Jesuit trickery, and passes 
into the hands of these unscrupulous men; and he, at last, after a life 
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of persecution as bitter as malice and cunning can make it, dies at 
the Hospice of Bigorre, making his confession to an aged Abbé. To 
the last he is firm in his principles, and the closing scene is one of the 
best written chapters in the book. He expired exclaiming, “IT Is 
BLEssED—VERY BLESSED—TO BELIEVE.” 

Neither shall we speak of the ability of the writer as a Novelist, 
nor criticise his book as a work of Art. It is too often marked by 
those extravagances and improbabilities, which so almost universally 
characterize French fiction. The work, however, is full of life and 
power. It has had an extensive sale in Europe, and has attracted 
much attention. ‘The Gadgrinds undervalue and disparage it, and the 
Jesuits and their sympathizers are enraged at it. The Harpers 
publish, in a single compact volume, and at a moderate price, what in 
England appeared in three volumes, and at many times the cost of 
the American edition. 

There is one aspect of the whole subject, in view of which we ask 
for the dissemination of this volume, and every other which really 
exhibits the true character of modern Romanism. "We mean, the utter 
stupidity and downright madness with which American mothers are be- 
guiled into sending their daughters to Romish Schools. We are aware 
of the couleur de rose which is thrown over this matter, and are not 
unmindful that much of our modern American aristocracy is wholly 
regardless of such things as Creeds so that their daughters may 
speak French with the Parisian accent, and be educated in such an 
atmosphere of refinement; for, beyond a doubt there is, in some of these 
Romish Conventual Schools, a degree of intellectual and artistic 
culture, which is not approached in many of our own Seminaries. 
We wish, however, there could be held up to the gaze of such parents 
a faithful mirror of the deep recesses of these whited sepulchres, and 
that they could be made to see that there is an element in these 
Schools which dethrones conscience, and robs rightful authority of 
the obedience that is its due. When the Faith is lost, all is lost. 


Memoirs oF Ligut. GENERAL Scort, LL. D. Written by himself. 
In two vols., 12mo. New York; Sheldon & Co. 1864. pp. 653. 


In the stormy times in which these volumes appear, whether they 
receive much or little attention, yet they will challenge the most at- 
tentive consideration, sooner or later; and when the time comes for 
writing the history of the Republic, the impartial historian will regard 
them as among his choicest treasures. It is such works as these that 
we need. Amid the political detraction, the rivalries, the jealousies, 
the aspersion of motives, which our institutions tend to foster, and 
which are now so rife, we can only hope for the real truth, when the 
actors themselves appear upon the stage, and tell their own story in 
their own way. For this reason, we have hoped the late President 
Buchanan would fulfill the promise, repeatedly made, to give his own 
version of the history of the Republic during his administration. Gen. 
Scott was born in 1786. He held a Major General’s commission at 
the age of twenty-eight, when many of the heroes of the Revolution 
were still alive. In these volumes he gives a brief sketch of his long 
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life, including, of course, the prominent military events of the War of 
1812, and the Mexican War of 1846. The thirty years intervening 
were not devoid of incident; and in the Indian Wars, the Noullification 
troubles, and the threatened turmoils on the northern frontier, he occu- 
pied a most important position. The Autobiographer’s deseription of 
his political life is brief and piquent. After two unsuccessful attempts 
to nominate him for the Presidency, the Whigs at last, in 1852, put 
him in nomination ; but only to meet with a most signal defeat ; which 
he describes with an evident air of chagrin. The decided stand taken 
by Gen. Scott during the last months of Buchanan’s administration, 
and at the inauguration of President Lincoln, are fresh in the recol- 
lection of our readers. He clearly foresaw the gathering storm, and 
evinced a patriotism worthy of his renown, and of the State which gave 
him birth. The old hero shows, in his Autobiography, that he knows 
how to wield the pen as well as the sword, and in his hands the former 
is, perhaps, the mightiest of the two weapons. In the volumes we find, 
also, brief sketches of nearly all the distinguished men with whom he 
came in contact; as Jefferson, John Q. Adams, Jackson, Polk, Van 
Buren, Calhoun, Buchanan, Jefferson Davis, and many others. In his 
studied attempt at compression, however, we find our special occa- 
sion for criticism. What the public desire and demand to know, is, 
those hidden motives, those secret springs of action, those varied and 
sometimes complicated combinations, which are the real key to out- 
ward events, and which are indispensable to a knowedge of the events 
themselves. The noble old Chieftain has said enough in these vol- 
umes, to show that he was a sagacious observer. We only regret that 


he has not told us more. 


History of THE Romans UNper THE Empire. By CHARLES 
Merivae, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
From the fourth London Edition. With a copious Analytical In- 
dex. Vols. V. and VI. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 
12mo. pp. 473, 475. 

The portion of Roman History embraced in these two volumes, is 

‘of the most intense interest; comprising the reigns of Tiberias, of 

Caligula, (or Caius, as Mr. Merivale persists in calling him,) of Clau- 

dius, of Nero, of Galba, of Vitellius, and of Vespasian. Events of 

- surpassing importance, and even of present interest, transpired within 

this period. Not to speak of the Crucifixion of Christ, the Conquest 

-of Britain, the persecutions of the Christians, and the character of the 

Emperors under whom they were waged, the subjection of the Jews, 

and the destruction of Jerusalem, are among the topics presented. 

The rapid degeneracy in public morals, the splendid pageantry of 

crime and wickedness in high places, the constantly occurring insub- 

ordination and outbreaks of faction all over the Empire, the evidently 
growing weakness and decay of power in the government—all beto- 
kening the doom which awaited Rome as an Empire—these, and such 
as these, are the topics which fill the pages of these well-written vol- 
umes. Itis easy enough for carping criticism to find fault with Meri- 
vale as a historian, and he has been assailed in a most captious spirit 
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by some of his cotemporaries in England. Yet his great work has 
already gained a solid reputation, of which he may well be proud. 
He has his peculiarities of style and manner, as every author has, 
who throws himself in earnest into the work before him. He is elo- 
quent and learned; he narrates clearly, and describes with graphic 
power. What a blessing, if the hours now wasted over the pages of 
sentimental literature with which the country is deluged, were de- 
voted to the realities of life as presented by such a writer as Mr. 
Merivale. 


Essays: Moral, Political, and A®sthetic. By Hersperr Spencer. 
Author of “Illustrations of Universal Progress,” etc., ete. New - 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 12mo. pp. 386. 


The attentive reatter of the exposition of the sophistical, unphilo- 
sophical, and most dangerous theories of Herbert Spencer, in tie last 
and present Number of this Review, will not be surprised, in these 
“Essays” now before us, to find this schemer pushing his dangerous 
sentiments to their natural result, in their application to the Moral 
and Political interests of Society. This was the end aimed at by the 
writer from the beginning. Many of the evils which have grown up+ 
in the practical workings of the Social System, which he enumerates, 
are real evils, enormous evils ; evils in Trade, in the Banking System, 
in Legislation, in Prison Ethics, in partial and unjust Governmental 
enactments, &c., &c. But the remedy which he prescribes is worse 
than the disease ; and of the disease itself, his diagnosis is that of a 
charlatan. Having blotted out the Personality and Moral Govern- 
ment of God from the Universe, and so destroyed both the founda- 
tions and sanctions of all Virtue, having reduced man to a state of 
nature, he would thus find a way to get rid of those social restraints 
which bad men have ever found so exceedingly uncomfortable. Not- 
withstanding the drapery of verbiage which he throws around his con- 
ceptions, to hide their grossness, the following is plain enough :—*“'There 
is no growth, decay, evil, improvement, or change of any kind going 
on in the body politic, but what has its original cause in the actions of 
human beings ; and there are no actions of human beings but what 
conform to the laws of life in general, and cannot be truly understood 
until those laws are understood. We do not hesitate to assert, that 
without a knowledge of the laws of life, and a clear comprehension of 
the way in which they underlie and determine social growth and or- 
ganization, the attempted regulation of social life must end in perpet- 
ual failure.” ‘The most surprising feature in this whole movement is, 
the fact that some of our ablest public writers, men who are exercising 
great influence in moulding publie opinion, still persist in commending 
these most pernicious doctrines to the reception of the American peo- 
ple! Is the overthrow of all social order, the savage vandalism and 
brutish lust, the carnage and ruin, which marked the first French 
Revolution, to be reénacted on our own shores? Most certainly they 
are, if such sentiments as these of Herbert Spencer are to prevail 
among us. There is nothing new in them; there is considerable in- 
genuity and adroitness in the manner in which they are presented. 
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Tue Hawanan Istanps: Their Progress and Condition under Mis- 
sio.ary labors. By Rurus AnpeRson, D. D., Foreign Secretary of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; with 
Illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1864. 12mo. pp. 450. 


When we heard that Dr. Andersun,—who is not wholly unknown to 
the readers of the Review,—had gone to the Sandwich Islands, and 
when we read a report of a very remarkable speech which he made 
after his return, we were fully prepared for just such a book as we 
have now before us. In order to second the object of the book, the 
American Board have lately issued an “ Appeal or Protest,” and sent 
it to every Missionary organization, in this country and in Europe. 
We here state, distinctly, that one main design of the whole move- 
ment is, to counteract and destroy the influence of the Mission of the 
Church of England, lately established in the Sandwich Islands. As 
our own Church is, to a certain extent, committed to that English 
Church Mission, we deem this work of Dr. Anderson deserving of our 
special attention. We cannot, however, examine it without going in- 
to certain other incidental questions, and discussing, at least briefly, 
certain great principles, for which now we have no room. But we 
have the materials for such an examination before us. We are able 
to speak with confidence, and from testimony in our hands, certainly 
quite as direct and as authoritative as the statements of Dr. Anderson 
himself. His book is ex-parte, one-sided, written to make out a case. 
As such, we shall examine it when we can find leisure. Meanwhile, 
we commend the English Church Mission to the sympathies, the con- 
fidence, and prayers of American Churchmen. 


“From Dan To BeEeRSHEBA;” or the Land of Promise as it now 
appears. Including a Description of the Boundaries, Topography, 
Agriculture, Antiquities, Cities and Present Inhabitants of that 
Wonderful Land. With Illustrations of the Remarkable Accuracy 
of the Sacred Writers in their Allusions to their Native Country. 
By Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D. Maps and Engravings. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1864. 12mo. pp. 485. 


In the Spring of 1861, the author, accompanied by the Rev. W. W. 
Williams, of New York, and the Rev. W. W. Woollcomb, a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England, made the tour of the Holy Land. A 
series of Letters, published in “ The Methodist,” is the basis of the 
present volume. Without any attempt at antiquarian research or to- 
pographical learning, such as we find in the pages of the late Profes- 
sor Robinson, the work is one of the very best guides through the sa- 
cred places, the melancholy ruins of that lard so dear to the Christian 
heart, that we have ever seen. The writer, who is evidently a sensi- 
ble man, gives precisely those facts and minute details, which an in- 
telligent reader wishes to know, and which modern travellers so almost 
universally omit. It is a good book for the traveller to read, who an- 
ticipates a journey to Palestine, and is full of valuable information for 
Sunday School teachers, and, indeed, for all Christians. 
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Beauties oF Sacrep Literature. A Compendium of Christian 
Doctrine, Faith and Practice. Selected from various Authors. 
Edited by a Lay Member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. New 
York: James Pott, No. 5 Cooper Union. 1864. 12mo. pp. 676. 


The value of such @ work as this depends entirely upon the compi- 
ler himself,—his doctrinal soundress, his literary taste, the breadth of 
his reading, his skill in arranging, &c., &c. In the present instance, 
the compiler is a Churchman, the topics illustrated are among the 
weightiest in the whole range of Christian doctrine, the selections are 
evidently chosen, rather for their practical than for their polemic bear- 
ing, and yet the general tone of the book is thoroughly sound, 
and in accordance with the teaching of the Church. In sucha wide 
range of selections, however, there is great diversity of expression, 
and even in the use of technical language, but it is almost always in 
matters of opinion, rather than of Faith, and on points where the 
wisest and best of men have always differed. Among the wri- 
ters quoted are, St. Augustine, Lord Bacon, Bishop Berkeley, 8. T. 
Coleridge, St. Chrysostom, Sir Humphrey Davy, St. Gregory, Rich- 
ard Hooker, Samuel Johnson, Thomas & Kempis, Archbishop Leigh- 
ton, John Locke, Hannah More, Paley, Pascal, Jeremy Taylor, John 
Wesley the Port Royalists, &c. The thoughtful Christian will find it 
an excellent work for private reading. It is published by Mr. Pott, 
very neatly. 


Lyra ANGLICANA; or, Hymnal of Sacred Poetry. Selected from the 
best English Writers, and arranged after the Order of the Apostles’ 
Creed. By the Rev. Georee T. Riper, M. A. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1865. 12mo. pp. 288. 


It was a beautiful conception of Mr. Rider, to group around each 
article of the Apostles’ Creed, these gems of sacred poetry, and then to 
weave them into a beautiful coronal to wear around the heart. The 
compiler says, “ nothing has been more clearly manifest, than the con- 
tinued recurrence of deep and earnest unisons of feeling, unisons of 
experimental life and Christian consciousness, especially touching the 
Adorable Person and Offices of our Lord, floating down from age to 
age, in such unfailing sweetness.” We have been impressed also in 
reading these Hymns, with a thought which forced itself upon us 
when we first read carefully the earlier Fathers. It is the oneness of 
all true believers with Christ. The Early Christians, who were spar- 
ed the hard dry work of polemics and bitter controversy, realized that 
oneness im all its reality and freshness; oneness in Christ’s tempta- 
tions, sufferings, death, and resurrection. It was this oneness which 
gave them such power and victory. Itis a proof uf the genuineness of © 
these Christian Poems, that they carry us back to the same great cen- 
tral truth. The selections are carefully made; there are contribu- 
tions from Keble, and Trench, and Herbert, and Francis Quarles, and 
a Withers, and many others. The volume is very neatly pub- 
ished. 


VOL. XVI, - 55* 
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Our Country, in its relations to the Past, Present and Future. A 
National Book; consisting of Articles in Prose and Verse, contribu- 
ted by American Writers. Edited by Mrs. Lincotn PE vps, un- 
der the sanction of the State Fair Association of the Women of 
Maryland, for the benefit of the U. 8. Christian and Sanitary Com- 
mission. Baltimore: John D. Toy. 1864.¢12mo. pp. 423. 


The contents of this beautiful volume are indicated by the title. 
The contributions are all thoroughly national; several of them are 
exceedingly suggestive, and on which we propose to speak more par- 
ticularly hereafter. We are glad to know that Mrs. Phelps’s device, 
so ably seconded, was successful in adding largely to the resources of 
the noble charity in whose behalf the volume was published. 


ARIZONA AND Sonora. The Geography, History and Resources of 
the Silver Region of North America. By SyLvesterR Mowry, of 
Arizona, graduate of the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, late Lieutenant Third Artillery, U.S. A., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the American Institute, late U. 8. Boundary Commissioner, 
&c. &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. 12mo. pp. 251. 


At the commencement of our Civil War, the spirit of enterprise 
and greed of gain were bringing to light a region, the richest in 
the country in natural resources, and full of interest in _histori- 
cal associations. The volume before us is the third edition of a 
work of great value, revised and enlarged by the aid of the latest 
sources of information. With brief allusions to the old Jesuit Mis- 
sions, which a hundred years ago were numerous in all that country, 
and which proved an utter failure, the work is specially devoted to 
an exhibition of the wonderful mineralogical wealth of Arizona, So- 
nora, and Northern Mexico. On this point, the volume contains Re- 
ports of distinguished metallurgists, mining engineers and assayers, 
and various documents and letters contributed by gentlemen of repu- 
tation. It also gives the argument in detail, as prepared by Jefferson 
Davis, in favor of the Southern Railroad Route to the Pacific; and 
also gives reasons why the government should not interfere with the 
working of the mines, which is a very sensible part of the volume. 
The work has been prepared with great care, and will be indispensa- 
ble for reference on the subject of which it treats. 


Orvsor’s IsLaAnp: a Ramble in the Footsteps of Alexander Selkirk : 
with Sketches of Adventure in California and Washoe. By J. Ross 
Browne, author of “ Yusef,” &c. With Illustrations. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1864. 12mo. pp. 476. 


Ross Browne’s fondness for adventure, his inexhaustible stock of 
good humor, his overflowing love of fun, and his facility in descrip- 
tion and story-telling, make his works almost universal favorites with 
the people. 


Lectures, Historical, Expos:rory, AND Practica, on the Com- 
munion Office of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. By a Presbyter of the Church. anne J.P. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1865. 12mo.: pp. 273. 
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These Lectures, twenty-two in number, were delivered to a popu- 
lar audience, and hence are somewhat discursive in style. They are, 
as the above title indicates, historical, expository, and practical. But 
there is one feature strongly impressed upon them throughout. It is 
the reality of the believer’s union with Christ; not as a figure of 
speech, any more than the Resurrection is a figure of speech ; and it 
is also the reality of the Grace of this Sacrament of which the worthy 
communicant therein partakes. In this respect, the work is timely in 
these days, when Zwinglianism, which dispenses with the interven- 
tion of Church, Priest and Sacraments, so largely prevails, even in 
our own Communion. And yet, while the work is earnest, the author 
carefully guards against Romish errors on this most important sub- 
ject. With perhaps a few exceptions, his language is carefully 
guarded. 


PrimEvaL Sympots: or the Analogy of Creation and New Creation. 
By WituiaM Fetuerston H., Barrister-at-Law, formerly Scholar, 
Gold Medalist, Mathematical and Ethical Moderator, and Hebrew 
Prizeman, of Trinity College, Dublin, etc., etc. Dublin: Hodges, 
Smith & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 369. 


The author professes, in this volume, with all the aids to be derived 
from an occasional reference to the original Hebrew, and the com- 
ments of learned men upon it, to compare the inspired account of the 
Creation of the natural world, read by the light of modern science, 
with the inspired account of the New Creation, read, as far as may 
be, by the light of Christian Experience, and to trace some at least of 
the more remarkable analogies between them. Thus, in his view, 
Creation, with all its wonders, and all the excellent wisdom displayed 
in it, is but a symbolical representation and preparatory rehearsal of 
the more wonderful and perfect work of New Creation. One would 
almost imagine this singular book to have been written in the third 
century, when the tendency to spiritualize and symbolize Nature, 
vented itself in all sorts of queer conceits. The extravagances of 
this School are undoubtedly one of the sharpest weapons in the hands 
of the hard, dry materialistic School of our own day. It is better to 
believe too much than too little; but before passing judgment on the 
author’s “ Analogies” in the work before us, we should need to inquire 
what his theory of Creation, as read by the light of modern Science, 
is? and then, what his Theory of New Creation, as read by the 
light of Christian Experience, is? To do this with any care, would 
require a volume much larger than the work itself. 


SEQUEL TO A Few PLAIN WorDs aBouT THE APOSTOLICAL SuccEss- 
ION AND THE THREE-FOLD MINISTRY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH; 
containing the testimony from Ancient Writers and the Reformers, 
with Replies to Presbyterian Objections, and an Appendix showing 
the Succession of the Five Great Patriarchal Churches, and of 
Canterbury through St. John. By the Rev. Joun Miner, B. A., 
late Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Chaplain in the Royal 
Navy. London: Masters. 12mo. pp. 26. 
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From this little Tract we make an extract or two, which some of 
our readers will be glad to see. The following is part of a Catena of 
Authorities for Episcopacy, from the ranks of the Reformers : 

“1, In the Confession of Augsburg, drawn up by Melancthon, after 
consultation with Luther, we read: ‘The Churches ought necessarily 
and jure divino, to obey the Bishops.’ (1. Art. 22.) Again, in the 
‘ Apology for the Confession’: ‘We do not mislike the authority of 
Bishops; we do here protest that we would willingly preserve the 
ecclesiastical polity, that it may not be imputed to us that the an‘hor- 
ity of Bishops is overthrown by us.’ Again, Melancthon says: ‘I 
would to God it lay in me to restore the government of Bishops; for 
I see what manner of Church we shall have, the ecclesiastical polity 
being dissolved. I do see that hereafter will grow up a greater tyr- 
anny in the Church than there ever was before.’ Again he asks: 
‘By what right or law may we dissolve the ecclesiastical polity, if 
the Bishops will grant us that which in reason they ought to grant? 
And if it were lawful for us to do so, yet surely it were not expedi- 
ent. Luther was cver of this opinion.’ 

“2. Calvin, in his Commentary on Titus i. 5, says: ‘ At this time 
(in the time of Titus) there was not then such an equality among the 
Ministers of the Church, but that some one had the preéminence in 
authority and counsel :’ i. e. there was Prelacy, or Episcopacy. And 
in his Commentary on 1 Tim. iv. 14, so much relied on by Presbyte- 
rians, he offers an interpretation quite consistent with the Epis: opal 
character of Timothy. In his Commentary on Gal. ii. 9, he admits 
that St. James, our Lord’s brother, (cousin,) ‘was Prefect of the 
Church of Jerusalem’ ; i. e. the permanent ru/er of others: in other 
words, their Bishop. Again, in a letter to an old friend, who had be- 
come a Bishop, he writes: ‘He who is made a Bishop, proceeds from 
God Himself; the office of Episcopacy was established by the au- 
thority, and regulated by the laws of God.’ Again, Inst. iv. 4, he 
says: ‘Every Bishop, with the company of Priests, ordained his own 
Priests.’ Again, in his Book, ‘ De Necessitate Reformandarum Eccle- 
siarum,’ he holds this remarkable language: ‘ If they will give us 
such an Hierarchy, in which the Bishops have such a preéminence as 
that they do not refuse to be subject unto Christ, and depend upon 
Him as their only Head ...... then I will confess that they are wor- 
thy of all anathemas, if any such shall be found, who will not reverence 
it, and submit themselves to it with the utmost obedience.’ In the 
articles drawn up at the Conference at Worms, by the delegates, of 
whom Calvin was one, are the following words: ‘ Our /earned men 
have expressly yielded ordination to Bishops’; and in his Epistle to 
the King of Poland, Calvin expresses his approbation of all the de- 
grees of the Hierarchy of the Ancient Church, and advises the King 
to introduce the system into his own dominions. 


Suort Sermons, for Families and Destitute Parishes. By Joun N. 
Norton, D.D., Rector of Ascension Church, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged to fifty-two Sermons, one for 
every Sunday in the year. Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 1864. 12mo. 


pp. 487. 
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Dr. Norton is so well known as an author, and this volume of Ser- 
mons has already proved so acceptable, that we need only announce 
ihe appearance of a new and enlarged edition. We are glad to no- 
lice, that among the Sermons, now for the first time published, are 
some on the Doctrines of the Church, the Ministry, Infant Baptism, 
Confirmation, &c. The directness of statement, kindness of tone, 
and earnest spirit of devotion which pervade the volume, must make 
the Sermons admirable for Lay-reading. Indeed, for this purpose, 
we know of none better. 


A Tune Book, proposed for the Use of the Congregations of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Compiled by a Committee appoint- 
ed for the purpose by the House of Bishops. New York, W. H. 
Kelley &. Bro. 1864. 


On the first appearance of this Tune Book, we expressed at length 
our opinion as to its adaptedness to the practical wants of the Church. 
Notwithstanding considerable adverse criticism which the volume has 
received,—some of it, we think, not undeserved, and some of it ex- 
tremely captious,—the constant and growing increase in the circulation 
and use of the work, is the best possible proof that the excellent gen- 
tlemen who composed the Committee have not made a failure. For 
Congregational singing it is the only book we know of that can be 
commended with any confidence. 


Tue Cuurcn Book Society, 762 Broadway, have published the 
following new books :— 

(1) A Queen. A Story for Girls. Translated from the German 
of Madame Ottalie Wildermuth. By Anna B. Cook. 1865. 16mo. 
pp. 129. 

(2) Harry Watson, of Easterton. A Story Illustrating the 
Beatitudes. 1864. 16mo. pp. 180. 

(3) My AneeL, and other Poems. By Miss M. H. BuFincu. 
1864. 16mo. pp.’ 24. ] 

The first of these little volumes is a translation of a well written 
German Story, illustrating the ‘graces of a truly Christian Character 
in humble life ; and the second exhibits in an interesting manner, the 
Christian virtues to which are given the blessings promised in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


Uncie Nar ; or The good time which George and Frank had, Trap- 
ping, Fishing and Camping Out. By ALFrrp OLDFELLow. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 12mo. pp. 224. 

Who “ Alfred Oldfellow” is we know not, but he knows how to 
write entertaining books for Children. This “ Uncle Nat,” is so full 
of the fresh life and exhilarating amusements of the country, that 
both old and young will be fascinated by it. 


Sermon preached at the Consecration of the American Episcopal 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Paris, (France,) by the Rev. Wm. F. 
Morean, D. D. With a Historical Sketch of the Church in Paris. 
Paris: 1864. 8vo. pp. 36. 
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The preacher’s position on this occasion, while it was one exceed- 
ingly honorable to himself, was yet one of great delicacy. To speak 
kindly of that mongrel affair called “The American Chapel,”—the 
special friends of which have spared no efforts to throw obstacles in 
the way of the new Church movement,—to represent the Catholic 
character of the Protestant Episcopal Church, at such a time, in the 
presence of representatives of the Anglican and Russian Churches, to 
present Christ and Him Crucified in that great Metropolis, the centre 
of modern Art and Science ; to do all this, not merely acceptably but 
persuasively, and in a manner fully up to the spirit of the time and 
place, was no ordinary demand. Yet Dr. Morgan met that demand 
with a just appreciation of all its requirements. The Sermon is ex- 
ceedingly creditable to the preacher as a writer, scholar and theolo- 
gian; and we are glad to notice that there is a manliness of tone in it, 
a freedom from cant and a vigor of thought, eminently suited to the 
age in which we live, and indispensably requisite to secure its respect. 


EarLy CoNnFIRMATION AND Communion. By the Rev. S. M. Has- 
KINS, Rector of St. Mark’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: 
Slate & James. 1864. 8vo. pp. 28. 


This Essay of Mr. Haskins was delivered before the Alumni of the 
General Theological Seminary, in June last, and has since been pub- 
lished both as a pamphlet and in a Tract form. It received much at- 
tention at the time of its delivery, for the earnestness with which the 
author pleads for the administering of the Holy Communion to chil- 
dren at a much earlier age than is now commen. That there is a 
most lamentable undervaluing of the Grace of this Sacrament, and a 
neglect of the duty of its reception on the part of parents and sponsors, 
is unquestionable. And hence, by awakening attention, the Essay 
will do much good. ‘There is one point, however, on which we wish 
Mr. Haskins had been even more explicit. The two Sacraments, Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, differ as to the conditions for their due 
reception. So, as we believe, the Church has alWays held; and so 
the Prayer Book unquestionably teaches. Why, if there is no such 
difference, should not the Sacrament of the Supper be administered 
to infants at once upon their Baptism? If there be such difference of 
qualification, what is its nature? and what is the bearing of the ques- 
tion on the age of the recipient? We throw out the suggestion; 
the reader will at once perceive the important principles which are in- 
volved in it. We need not say, Mr. Haskins is one of the most inde- 
fatigable and successful Pastors in the Church. 


Harper’s MaGazine. December. 

This Number begins a new volume. It is, of course, impossible 
that a Magazine should gain and retain so large a patronage without 
real merits, and those of a high order. With such writers as Los- 
sing and J. Ross Browne, and Wilkie Collins, and Dickens, as regu- 
lar contributors, Harper’s Monthly cannot fail of popularity. 


Tue Cavrcu ALMANAC, for 1865. New York: P. E. Tract Society, 
No. 5 Cooper Union. 12mo. pp. 58. 
[A long list of Pamphlets, &c., will be given in the next No.] 
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Name. 
Bonham, J. W. 
Cookson, Fenwick M. 
Danker, Albert, Jr. 
Darby, Henry, 

De Garme, Henry H. 
Frisbie, Stephen N. 
Pitman, John B. 
Saye, J. B. 

Spalding, Charles N. 


Name. 
Rev. Bowles, J. H. 

“ . Chevers, Saml. 8S. 
Cornell, John, 
Dutton, O. H. 
Gray, Albert, 
Hall, Byron J. 
Hopson, Geo. B. 
Hubert, 

Kenney, IH. 0. 
Kern, Moses L. 
Moore, Jos. R. 
Parker, C. C. 
Russell, Edwin B. 
Shatzel, John W. 
Shinn, Geo. W. 
Sill, Thomas H. 


Name. 
All-Saints’, 
Holy Trinity, 
Mediator, 
Orphan Chapel, 
St. James’, 

St. Mary’s, 
Trinity, 
Trinity, 
Trinity, 


ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Bishop. Time. 
Clark, Oct. 2, 1864, Grace, Providence, R. I. 


Potter, H. Oct. 2, 
Potter, H. . Oct. 23, 
McCoskry, Oct. 21, 
Kemper, Oct. 23, 
Kemper, Oct. 23, 
Potter, H. Nov.11, 
Whitehouse, Oct. 2, 
Kemper, Nov. 17, 


PRIESTS. 


“a 


Bishop. Time. 
Stevens, Oct. 28, 1864, St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 


Potter, H. Oct. 30, 
Potter, H. Nov. 13, 
Potter, H. Nov. 13, 
Potter, H. Oct. 30, 
Potter, H. Oct. 2, 
Potter, H. Nov. 2, 
Whittingham,Nov. 1], 
Potter, H. Oct. 30, 
McCoskry, Oct. 3, 
Potter, A. Nov. 8, 
Potter, A. Oct. 23, 
Potter, H. Oct. 30, 
Whipple, May 22, 
Potter, A. Nov. 8, 
Potter, H. Oct. 2, 


“a 


Place. 


St. Mary’s, Castleton, 8. I,. N. Y. 
Christ’s, Troy, N. Y. 

Trinity, Geneva, W.N. Y. 
Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 

Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 

St. Anna’s, Fishkill Land’g, N. Y. 
Bishop's Church, Chicago, Tl. 
St. Luke’s, Whitewater, Wis. 


Place. 


Christ, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
St. Thomas’, Ravenswood, N. Y. 
St. Thomas’, Ravenswood, N. Y. 
Christ, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
St. Mary’s, Castleton, 8. 1, N. Y. 
HolyInnocents, Annandale, N.Y. 
Mt. Calvary, Baltimore, Md. 
Christ, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
St.Steven’s, N. Hartford, W.N.Y. 
Trinity, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Warren, Penn. 

Christ, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
Good Shepherd, Faribault, Min. 
Trinity, Philadelphia, Penn. 

St. Mary’s, Castleton, 8.1, N.Y. 


CONSECRATIONS. 


Bishop. Time. 
Odenheimer, Sept. 23, 1864, Highlands, New Jersey. 


McIlvaine, Sept. 12, 
Potter, H. Nov. 6, 
Poiter, A. Nov. 3, 
Potter, A. Oct. 2, 
Williams, Sept. 29, 
McCoskry, Oct. 5, 
McCoskry, Oct. 7, 
Williams, Nov. 2, 


“ 


Place. 


Paris, France. 
Kingsbridge, New York. 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Titusville, Penn. 
Hazardville, Conn. 
Boonville, W. N. York. 
Lowville, W. N. York. 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
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OBITUARIES, 


The Rt. Rev. Witttam Jones Boone, D. D., Bishop of the Ameri- 
can Mission at Shanghai, China, died in that City, July 17, 1864, 
aged 53 years. Bishop Boone was born in South Carolina, July 1, 
1811. He graduated at the University of that State, and then stud- 
ied Law under the distinguished Chancellor De Saussure. After ta- 
king his degree, he entered the Seminary at Alexandria, Va., where 
he pursued his Theological course, which being completed, he gave 
attention to the study of Medicine, to prepare himself more fully for 
his expected labors in the Mission-field. Thus thoroughly furnished, 
in the twenty-sixth year of his age, he offered himself to the Foreign 
Committee, for the work in China, believing without doubt that God 
called him to that work. He was appointed January 17, 1837, and 
having married a daughter of Chancellor De Saussure, he sailed from 
Boston in July of the same year. Under his incessant toil in the 
study of the language, his health gave way, and in 1840 he went to 
Macao, in China. He left Macao for Amoy, in February, 1842, and 
settled, with his family, on the Island of Kulangsu; and in August, 
1842, his wife died, and was buried on that Island. He returned to 
this country, and was consecrated Missionary Bishop to China, in 
October, 1844. He married Miss Elliott, of Gebdrgia, and in Decem- 
ber, 1844, sailed for Canton. In 1845, the City of Shanghai was se- 
lected as the seat of the Mission. In 1846, the Bishop began the 
translation of the Prayer-Book, and engaged in a revision of the New 
Testament; and in 1847 was chosen one of the Committee of Dele- 
gates from the several Missions, to review the translation of the Bi- 
ble. It was in this work, and in the discussion which grew out of it, 
that his eminent ability as a scholar was displayed ; so eminent, in- 
deed, as to challenge the admiration of those most competent to 
judge in such matters. He returned to the United States in 1853; 
and again in 1857, where he remained, prostrated in health, until 
1859. He sailed from New York, July 13,1859. We have no space 
to speak of the many painful incidents of the past year; the weari- 
ness, and painfulness, and suffering; his lonely voyage to Egypt, 
with his wife fast declining to the grave; her death there ; his sick- 
ness, which soon followed, and the awful perils and distress encoun- 
tered by him on his return to Shanghai, which place he reached in 
June last, wasted almost to the last degree. He has entered into 
rest; in perfect peace, and with the full assurance of obtaining the 
promises, he fell asleep on, the 17th of July, in the 53d year of his 
life, and 27th of his Missionary labors. 


The Rev. Stmzon Pavtmer died at Appleton, Wisconsin, Oct. 23, 
aged 30 years. He graduated at Nashotah, in 1862; was ordained 
Deacon, by Bishop Kemper, at the Nashotah Chapel, June 15, 1862. 
His brief ministry gave promise of great usefulness, had his life been 
spared. A handsome Church approached completion, and a large 
class of adults were to have been baptized on the day that he died. 


Rev. DanieL G. Tomuinson, Rector of Emmanuel Church, Wes- 
ton, “onn., died at Weston, Nov. 3d, 1864. 
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The Rev. Joun Stearns, Rector of St. Peter's Church, Spotts- 
wood, N. J., died Nov. 11th, 1864, aged 51 years. He was born in 
New York City, and was son of an eminent Physician and Warden of 
St. George’s Church, under Dr. Milnor. He first followed the profes- 
sion of his father; was ordained Priest, by Bishop A. Potter, in As- 
cension Church, New York, Oct. 10, 1847. He had charge of Par- 
ishes in Oyster Bay, L. 1., Brooklyn, N. Y., Stratford, Conn., and 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Rev. Samuet R. Saraceant died at Baltimore, Md., and was 
buried Nov. 14th. He was a native of New Jersey; was “ brought 
up” a Congreyationalist ; was ordained Deacon, by Bishop Whitting- 
ham, in Mount Calvary Chureh, Baltimore, Sept. 24, 1848; was the 
founder of “St. Mary’s Hall,” Baltimore; in 1851 was Rector of 
Grace Church, Elk Ridge Landing; and in 1857, of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Baltimore ; has published two “ Occasional Sermons.” 
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CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Mr. J. B. Save, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop Whitehouse, was 
formerly a Presbyterian minister. 


Of forty-three persons recently confirmed in Batavia, Western New 
York, ¢wenty-five were not educated in the Church. 


Mr. Bens. F. Brooke, a prominent Methodist preacher, has become 
a Candidate for Holy Orders in Maryland. 


Mr. SamueL Poote CHAnpter, lately a Methodist preacher, has 
become a Candidate for Holy Orders in Minnesota, 


Mr. Joun B. Pitman, lately ordained Deacon by Bishop H. Potter, 
was formerly a Baptist preacher. 


Mr. Jacop MILLER, ‘lately a Methodist Minister, has applied to 
become a Candidate for Ho.y Orders in Western New York. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS, 


The Annual Meeting of this Board was held, Oct. 4th, in St. Paul's 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. A bare quorum ef ten members was 
present,—no Bishop among them. The Bishop of Illinois and the 
Assistant Bishops of Ohio and Pennsyivania appeared soon after- 
wards, however, and attended’ throughout the session. The meeting 
was opened with appropriate devotions. The Annual Sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. C, Doane, of Hartford, Conn. The Mis- 
sionary Bishop of the North-West arrived before the close of the 
Meeting. 

The Report of the Domestic Committee was read by the Rev. Dr. 
Carder. ‘The ten thonthis’ service of the Rev, Mr. Twing, «s special 
travelling agent, had raised the contributions of the parishes visited 
by him to $6,585.41 more than they contributed last year. Individual 
subscriptions and associations have also added to the income. ‘The 
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year began with a balance of only $744.37 on hand; and $9,681.46 
due. The total receipts have been $66,581.19. Balance row on hand, 
$7,432.72. Amount now due, $10,828.93. Deficit, $3,396.21. The 
receipts were larger this year than im any previous year ; and, inde- 
pendent of legacies, (which this year yielded $20,048.72), the contri- 
butions of the States now contributing exceeded what they have done 
in any previous year. The number of contributing parishes has in- 
creased from 744 to 773. The receipts have been, in 1862, $35,223.- 
91; in 1863, $37,428.05; and in 1864, $66,581.19. The Committee 
ask a reconsideration of the motion last year which locked up legacies 
for a fund, the income of which should support Missionary Bishops. 
A detailed view of the Mission work was given, from which everything 
appears to be in an encouraging position except as to the States and 
Territories which have been the seat of war; and there the devasta- 
tion and ruin are melancholy to read of. The two Missionary Bishops 
both have more to do than they can attend to. The estimate of funds 
needed for the coming year, besides legacies, is $70,000. 

The Foreign Committee’s Report was read by the Rey. Mr. Deni- 
son. The receipts (including $7,444.32 from legacies and $5,448.83 
from the American Church Missionary Society) were $76,847.01,—an 
increase of $22,586.94 over last year, and only $8,542.06 less than in 
1860, when there was peace, and contributions came in from every 
Diocese in the land. ‘The increase is partly due to the zealous labors 
of the Rev. Dr. Howe, as well as of the Rev. Messrs. Auer, Liggins, 
and D. D. Smith. The five cert collection has already produced about 
$5,000. Of the amount expended there was, 


IN 0555 ences ceacetsesesesdbhovosocisess $ 6,306.11 
eS a hl cate thew act Glade a 4-0 wicks 6 ho 22,589.52 
China and Japan, ........... Riemmeweh. .saenens 10,123.86 
South America and Mexico, ...................- 3,900.85 
Specific purposes (Hospital, Orphan Asylum, &e.)... 4,223.13 
Publications, salaries, rent, postage, stationery, trav- 

GE SRNNOR, Bins soc cc ccc ccccccccccode cee 11,058.26 
Sinking Fund (China Mission), ................-. 6,000.00 
Discount on uncurrent money,.....-....-.----+++ 96.82 
GURGR BO BOW RECURS, 000s cccccc cc cccccccccces 675.89 

$76,847.01 


A great deal of feeling was manifested at the habitual absence from 
the Meetings of the Board of many persons whose names are yet con- 
stantly kept on the list of members. An entire change in the method 
of appointment of the Board is indispensable to the efficient carrying 
out of our Missionary work. There is money enough in the Church 
and liberality enough waiting to be called forth, Could the statements 
of Bishop Talbot, for example, some of which we have heard, of the 
condition of the peculiar field under his care, its destitution, its promise, 
the success of the Church’s work there, be laid before the Church, 
money and men would be forthcoming. We believe so, because we do 
not believe the Church to be spiritually dead. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE INCREASE OF THE MINISTRY. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of this Society, was held in Cleve- 
land on the 3d of October, when the Report was read, and a Sermon 
preached by the Rey. Dr. Hallam of Connecticut. Forty-one young 
men have been admitted as candidates for Holy Orders, and twenty- 
five, though not as yet actual candidates, are looking forward to the 
Sacred Ministry. Sixteen young men, who have received aid from 
the Society, have been admitted to Holy Orders during the year. 
The Society enter upon the new year with a larger list of scholars, 
and consequently with greater liabilities, than it has ever had before 
at the beginning of a year. 

The Rev. Dr. Huntington, of Boston, well said, not long since, in a 
Sermon, “ the foremost necessity of the Church is an increase of her 
living Ministry.” ‘That necessity this Society aims to meet; and it 
is doing its work quietly but efficiently. Churchmen need but to know 
its wants, and they will not fail to respond promptly and generously. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


At a Meeting of the Board of Trustees, held Oct. 26th, the Rt. Rev. 
W. R. Wuittinauam, D.D., of Maryland, was elected Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in place of the Rev. Dr. Mahan. The Bishop’s 
health incapacitating him for active service, as was supposed, the 
Church would hail his return to this important field of usefulness with 


‘great satisfaction. He has declined the appointment. 


AMERICAN CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


This Society held its Annual Meeting in Boston, Oct 19th. The 
Treasurer, George D. Morgan, read an abstract of his report, from 
which it appears that the total receipts of the Society to Oct. 1st, 
amount to $31,038.10. 

The payments have been as follows : 


Salary of forty Missionaries,..........02....2-ceeeeee $17,035.22 
Paid to Board of Foreign Missions, ..........-......+. 5,568.79 
ee PTTTETETITIT TTT 2,260.97 

ee ta cal $24,864.98 


The past year the contributions have increased 4,396.19, and the 
expenses $6,744.77. This is the fifth year of the Society’s existence. 
There were present sixty clergymen and a ‘considerable number of 
laymen. 


DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE, 


Bisnop or Kansas.—At the fifth Annual Convention of the Dio- 
cese of Kansas, held at Atchinson, Sept. 14th, 1864, the Rev. THomas 
Hussarp Vai, DD., Rector of Trinity Church, Muscatine, Iowa, 
was unanimously elected Bishop of the Diocese. 


New Yorx.—The Sixth Anniversary of St. Luke’s Hospital in this 
city was held in the chapel of the Hospital, Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
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23d. After opening prayer and singing, the annual Report was read 
by Mr. Samuel Davis. Last year the receipts had been $22,003 and 
the expenses. $20,715. This year the receipts had risen to $31,486, 
and the expenses to $31,422. This result was due to good man- 
agement, as well as to increased liberality. Last summer the price 
of maintaining beneficiaries had been raised from $4 to $6 a week, 
and the increase had been cheerfully met by all the Associations. The 
whole number of patients during the year had been 737,—nearly 100 
more than in any previous year. ‘The cases of accidental injury, 
brought to the Hospital for treatment, is speedily increasing. Other 
statistics of the patients were as follows :—Males, 405; Females, 332. 
Americans by birth, 257; English or Scotch, 90; Irish, 261; various 
nationalities, 126. Church people, 371; other Protestants, 180; Ro- 
manists, 168; Jews, 2; not stated, 16. 


The Thirteenth Anniversary of Str. Luke’s Home ror AGED AND 
InpIGENT FEMALES was held in Trinity Chapel, Sunday evening, 
Oct. 23. The Home is only able to accommodate 35; and enlargement 
is much needed. A liberal patron, last January, offered them $10,000, 
if $15,000 could ‘be raised within a year. Of this, $7,000 had been 
secured, and the remainder must be raised within two months, or the 
greater part of what had been subscribed would be lost. The T'reas- 
urer’s report showed that the receipts of the year had been $11,702, 
of which $5,172 was for the building fund (which now amounts to 
$6,663), and the balance on hand is $669. ’ 


VIOLATION OF THE Canon.—The Rev. William Ives Budington, 
D. D., a Congregational Minister in Brooklyn, N. Y., officiated, De- 
cember 4th, at a public Service in Christ Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
of which the Rev. E. H. Canfield, D. D., is Rector; the Rev. Dr. 
Canfield reading the Service, and the Rev. Dr. Budington preaching 
and closing with an extemporaneous prayer and the lesser benediction. 
The following is the Canon in reference to such a case. 

“No person shall be permitted to officiate in any congregation of 
this Church, without first producing the evidence of his being a Min- 
ister thereof, to the Minister, or, in case of vacancy or absence, to the 
Church wardens, vestrymen, or trustees of the congregation.”’—Title 
I. Canon XI. See. Ist. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Burp Orpuan Asytum.—This Institution was solemnly consecra- 
to Almighty God, Nov. 3d, by the Rt. Rey. Bishop Potter, assisted by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Stevens. It has an endowment of $350,000, one 
half of which was to be expended in buildings, and the other half to re- 
main at interest for current expenses. The grounds contain 48 acres. 
By the terms of the bequest, orphans admissible to this institution 
are to be females who are fatherless and motherless, or who are chil- 
dren of mothers remaining in widowheod, and of legitimate birth. 


[Norr —A large amount of Foreign and Domestic Intelligence is crowded out, 
and will be given in our next No.] 








